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CORRECTION 


On page 73, column 1, line 4, for “March 1” read “March 14” as the opening 
date of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Exhibit. 
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Woodrow Wilson, in 
His Own Time 


will have passed since the birth of 

Woodrow Wilson. And what a cen- 
tury! A Civil War, World Wars, uneasy 
intervals of peace, scientific advance be- 
yond what would have seemed the limits 
of possibility in 1856—and certainly be- 
yond the limits to which the spirit of man 
can even now easily adjust. 

Much of this upheaval Wilson missed, 
in point of time. He began his life in the 
leisurely South, among gentlefolk, deeply 
religious people. He remembered the 
effects of the Civil War, yes, but for the 
most part these were not searing memories. 
And he came to maturity—he “came to 
himself”—in quiet academic communities 
which, with all the bitter controversy, were 
still somewhat removed from the noise of 
business, of politics. Wilson himself felt 
this keenly. “Experience in affairs, I feel, 
is what I most imperatively need . . .” he 
wrote, from his first teaching post. 
the stir of the world.” 

The advent of World War I was a shock- 
What must it have 
been to a President newly come into the 


i DECEMBER of this year, a century 


“T love 


ing thing to most men. 


place of highest responsibility, to a “literary 
politician” who instinctively resisted, but 
had finally to accept, the task of leading his 
country into and through and out of the 
maelstrom! It is interesting enough to 
speculate upon what Wilson would have 
been—what, indeed, Washington, or Lin- 
coln, or Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
been—without the circumstances of their 


respective times. It is interesting, but fu- 


tile. The times forged the men; each man 
in his own way put his indelible stamp upon 
his time. 

Of first importance, then, is the study of 
the leader, not only within his own personal 
framework but within his own time. This 
has been possible for many years in the case 
of Washington, of Lincoln, and the others; 
it is now becoming increasingly possible 
with the more recent figures. 

When the first reader opened his first 
box of Woodrow Wilson papers* * in the 
Library of Congress some 15 years ago, he 
was venturing into more or less new terri- 
tory. Until the previous year, most of them 
had been in the custody of the authorized 
biographer, in Amherst, Mass., and, by 
Mrs. Wilson’s wish, had been little seen or 
used except by Ray Stannard Baker him- 
self. He had, to be sure, written three 
volumes of just-off-the-fire Versailles Peace 
Conference history, and eight volumes of 
the biography (carrying the story through 
World War I only), and had also, with 
William E. Dodd, edited six volumes of 
Wilson’s Public Papers. But this mass of 
published material, valuable though it was, 
represented in the main one man’s selec- 
tion and interpretation. For many others 
there now remained the exciting business of 
looking into the papers for the first time. 
For the eager biographer, and there have 
been many, it meant realignment of the 


?An asterisk (*) following the name of a 


collection will hereafter indicate that those pa- 
pers may be used only by special permission, 
which should be sought through the Chief of the 
Library’s Manuscripts Division. 
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story, readjustment of emphasis after the 
passage of time, and, in a sense, the strain- 
ing of known facts through a new person- 
ality. For the specialist in economic his- 
tory it meant the discovery or rediscovery 
of materials which had been little used or 
used not atall. For the student of political 
philosophy it meant tracing again, per- 
haps, the dramatic 1912 convention at Bal- 
timore, which few writers can resist; or the 
curious campaign of 1916; or the election 
of 1920, in some ways tragic, with the Presi- 
dent still in the White House but broken by 
illness; or the final days of retirement, 
which saw Wilson’s last straining effort, in 
which a few of his friends participated with 
kindness and a kind of desperate hope, to 
exercise some final political guidance in the 
years before his death. 

The story of the papers in Amherst has 
been briefly told, and the story of their com- 
ing to Washington, and their subsequent 
organization in the Library. But the Wil- 
son collection did not remain static at that 
point, as many do. The papers which 
Baker had assembled during his 15 years of 
work on the biography came also, and were 
organized; and, almost at once, Wilson’s 
friends and associates began sending to the 
Library letters or copies of letters received 
from him, retained copies of which, if they 
were of the early years, had not been pre- 
served in the Wilson papers.? 

But quite aside from these valuable ac- 
cretions to the Library’s manuscript hold- 
ings, the Wilson papers themselves have 
been gradually increased. Long unused 
trunks, boxes, and bundles in the Wilson 
residence have been uncovered from time 
to time and examined. Those containing 
manuscripts were sent to the Library at 
once by Mrs. Wilson, whose constant effort 


*See: Katharine E. Brand, “The Woodrow 
Wilson Collection,” “The Personal Papers of Ray 
Stannard Baker,’ and “ ‘The Inside Friends’: 
Woodrow Wilson to Robert Bridges,” in QJCA, 
February 1945, August 1948, and May 1953. 
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for more than 30 years has been to effect a 
public-spirited disposition of her husband’s 
papers. These completely new materials 
(some 18,000 pieces), constituting a true 
part of the papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
have not yet, in most cases, been integrated 
in the original materials, which became 
available for use in the summer of 1940, 
They have been thrown, rather, as a matter 
of deliberate policy, into a rough chrono- 
logical arrangement to facilitate their use, 
and have been kept entirely separate, so 
that those who came earlier to the Manu- 
scripts Division, and sat day after day in 
the Reading Room scanning each paper, 
need not, upon a return visit, be confronted 
with the necessity of going again through 
the entire collection to discover the fresh 
materials. But now, since the latest, and 
almost certainly the final, large addition 
was made in the fall of 1954, a definitive 
reorganization and integration of all the 
papers within a year or two is contem- 
plated. 

The new material covers a wide date- 
span (roughly 1875-1924, with a few 
earlier and later papers) and constitutes a 
varied and fascinating assortment, from 
early notebooks kept while Wilson was still 
in college to hundreds of letters and mes- 
sages which poured in after his death in 
1924. The latter are carefully mounted 
in several volumes of an extensive scrap- 
book series* kept by John Randolph Boll- 
ing, Mrs. Wilson’s brother and assistant 
through many years. 

Practically all the letters found in this 
new group were addressed to Wilson. 
There are family letters, from his father, 
his brother and sisters, his uncles, and his 
cousins. There are letters from many 
friends: R. Heath Dabney and Charles W. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia days; 
Herbert B. Adams and Albert Shaw, whom 
he knew at Johns Hopkins; James W. 
Hazen, a Middletown friend of the Wes- 
leyan period; Princeton classmates such as 
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Robert Bridges, Hiram Woods, and Charles 
Talcott, as well as the friends and associates 
of his later Princeton years—Winthrop M. 
Daniels, Henry B. Fine, Henry Jones Ford, 
Andrew F. West, David B. Jones, ‘Thomas 
D. Jones, Henry van Dyke, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Edward R. Sheldon, Lawrence 
Woods, Adrian H. Joline, Edward G. 
Conklin, Cornelius C. Cuyler, and others. 
There are letters from John Grier Hibben, 
who followed Wilson in the presidency of 
Princeton, and from Francis L. Patton, who 
preceded him; and a handwritten note 
from old Dr. James McCosh, stalwart 
friend of the Wilson family and, at the 
time of Wilson’s appointment to the 
Princeton faculty, President Emeritus: 

I am glad they are bringing you back to your 
old college. You will receive a welcome here 
and will have a wide field of usefulness. You 
will enter in and possess it. 

There are letters also from Edward 
Ireland Renick, Wilson’s first law partner, 
who remained his warm friend to the time 
of his death in 1902; and, from the early 
months in Atlanta, a power of attorney 
given to Wilson by his mother and father, 
and written out in careful longhand by the 
young lawyer himself. 

Then, too, there is correspondence from 
associates in the publishing world, such as 
Walter Hines Page and Horace E. Scudder; 
letters relating to efforts made by uni- 
versities—William and Mary, Virginia, and 
Texas, among them—to draw Wilson away 
from Princeton; letters from colleagues in 
his own and related fields, including Fred- 
erick J. Turner, A. Lawrence Lowell, John 
Bates Clark of Smith College, John H. 
Latane, and even one—strictly businesslike 
and to the point—from President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr! And here and 
there one finds a surprising note, such, for 
example, as this letter of September 14, 
1891: 


Dear Sir 
Allow me to express the pleasure with which 


I have read your paper in the Atlantic. Your 
literary touch is so light and sure that you ought 
by no means to confine yourself to public ques- 
tions which so many others are treating. We 
have few who possess the literary touch. 

I should not venture to write this, but that 
the best reward of literature lies in the acknowl- 
edgments it brings from strangers. 

Cordially yours, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson 

We must regret that Wilson, at this point 
in his career, was so little inclined to view 
himself as a man confined “to public ques- 
tions” that he failed, as far as can be dis- 
covered, to make and retain a copy of his 
own reply. 


Included also are drafts of early essays, 
some of which never got beyond their 
youthful author’s desk; and, laid between 
the pages of an 1876 notebook, careful 
pencil drawings of sailing ships, Wilson’s 
interest in which was stimulated when, at 
the age of 18, he moved with his family to 
the coastal town of Wilmington, N. C. 
There are many pages of practice notes, 
painstakingly written out and preserved in 
the course of the study of Graham short- 
hand, which Wilson undertook when he 
was still in school, and used consistently to 
the end of his life in the preparation of lec- 
tures, articles, books, and public addresses. 
And there are essays toward diary-keeping 
which broke off, as did all his later efforts 
of the same kind, after the first few en- 
tries. One of the latter was written at 
Bryn Mawr College, where he began his 
long academic career by lecturing to wom- 
en—an exercise which appears to have 
confirmed this young Southern intellectual 
in what was already a deep-seated point of 
view. His comment was set down on 
October 20, 1887, evidently in some 
exasperation of spirit: 

Lecturing to young women of the present 
generation on the history and principles of 
politics is about as appropriate and profitable as 
would be lecturing to stone-masons on the evolu- 


tion of fashion in dress. There is a painful 
absenteeism of mind on the part of the audience. 
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Passing through a vacuum, your speech gen- 
erates no heat. Perhaps it is some of it due to 
undergraduateism, not all to femininity. 

I have devoted myself to a literary life; but 
I do not see how a literary life can be built up 
on foundations of undergraduate instruction. 
That instruction compels one to live with the 
commonplaces, the A. B. C., of every subject, to 
dwell upon these with an emphasis and an 
invention altogether disproportionate to their in- 
trinsic weight and importance: it keeps one on 
the dusty, century-travelled high-roads of every 
subject, from which one gets no outlooks except 
those that are catalogued and vulgarized in 
every guide-book. One gets weary plodding and 
yet grows habituated to it and finds all excursions 
aside more and more difficult. What is a 
fellow to do? How is he to earn bread and at 
the same time find leisure and (in the toils of 
such a routine) disposition of mind for thoughts 
entirely detached from and elevated high above 
the topics of his trade? 

Also from the academic years, but rep- 
resentative of a more mature Wilson, are 
notes, examination questions, various ex- 
changes in regard to college administrative 
matters, and other letters from friends and 
colleagues. As controversies at Princeton 
waxed hotter, they drew increasing notice 
from other academic centers about the 
country, and mail poured in. One point 
of view, at least, is represented by a letter 
from David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University—‘“I believe most sincerely 
in the things that you are trying to do at 
Princeton.” The manuscripts relating to 
the Princeton years must be used, of course, 
in conjunction with the collection of such 
materials in the Princeton University 
Library. 

The fresh material of the governorship 
period is perhaps of especial value, since the 
documentation for those years has been, 
in the past, much too sparse. In the con- 
centration of new materials for 1910-12, 
for example—some 2,500 pieces—there are 
many communications from H. E. Alex- 
ander of the Trenton True American and 
several from George Harvey, as well as 
scattered letters from Richard S. Childs of 
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the Short Ballot Association, James Kerney 
of the Trenton Evening Times, Dan Fel- 
lows Platt, Martin P. Devlin, Thomas B. 
Love, and others who were in one way or 
another concerned with Wilson’s can- 
didacy. 

We find him, in the spring of 1910, being 
asked by the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Pennsylvania to draft a 
Democratic platform. “Of course, this is 
entirely confidential,” wrote A. G. Dewalt, 
Chairman of the Committee, “and I will 
never mention your name, unless you give 
me permission to do so.” 

The deed was done, and on April 12 De- 
walt returned enthusiastic thanks: “The 
planks that you have constructed are so 
tersely and succinctly drawn that they met 
with unanimous approbation.” 

Unfortunately, Wilson’s drafts for his 
own part of this exchange have not yet been 
identified, though they may well be found 
among the shorthand notes in the papers, 
not yet transcribed. 

On July 15, it will be remembered, Wil- 
son finally “took the plunge,” as one of his 
biographers relates, and sent a statement 
regarding his candidacy for the governor- 
ship of New Jersey to the Trenton True 
American. His draft for this statement is 
among the new papers, as is a letter from 
his friend, Alexander, who wrote: “Your 
‘statement’ was exactly the thing. In my 
opinion it prepares the way for your 
unanimous nomination and election and 
then! It means a political revolution in 
New Jersey and every man who has any 
political sense so understands it.” 

And the next day, the practical-minded 
Alexander wrote: “As a matter of policy, 
so far as possible we speak of you as plain 
Woodrow Wilson, eliminating ‘the Presi- 
dent’ and ‘Dr.’ ” 

The passage from academic halls to 
politics was fairly swift, once the “plunge” 
had been taken! From then on, events 
moved fast. We find among the additional 
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materials Wilson’s much-revised draft of 
his letter of October 24, 1910, to George 
Record, which proved so effective in the 
governorship campaign. It is interesting 
to note that in this draft, following the 
well-known statement, “If I am elected, I 
shall understand that I am chosen leader 
of my party and the direct representative 
of the whole people in the conduct of the 
government,” the words “No person or 
organization will twice try to dictate to 
me” are crossed out—one wonders at what 
point in the revision, or by whose advice. 

There are, too, early letters from many 
who became influential in the years of the 
Presidency: from Josephus Daniels, who 
wrote of the 1910 election, “My wife joins 
me in hearty and sincere congratulations 
on your victory. Will hearten all men 
everywhere who are tired of government 
by favoritism”; from Charles A. Talcott, 
Princeton classmate, whose letter began, 
“My dear old boy—I am glad New Jersey 
is to be all right”; from Lindley M. Garri- 
son, later Wilson’s Secretary of War, who 
considered the election to be “a demon- 
stration of the inherent sanity and wisdom 
of the people.” Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams, that remarkable old character who 
became one of Wilson’s warm friends, 
wrote with some prescience: “You will 
succeed in public life because you have 
the knack of striking off ‘key-note’ sen- 
temnene: 3! os” 

As the governorship wore along into the 
Presidential campaign, new names appear: 
William G, McAdoo, who was to become 
Secretary of the Treasury; Frank I. Cobb 
of the New York World (“Whether we 
win or lose at Baltimore we can at least 
make a real fight for a real principle”) ; 
Carter Glass, asking, two days after the 
election, for a brief interview on the revi- 
sion of the currency system. 

From Louis D. Brandeis there came a 
characteristic note on November 6: 


Your great victory, so nobly won, fills me with 


a deep sense of gratitude; and I feel that every 
American should be congratulated, except pos- 
sibly yourself. 

May strength be given you to bear the heavy 
burden. 


And James Bryce, an old friend now 
become British Ambassador to the United 
States, wrote a letter which must have 
warmed the heart of the newly elected 
President: 

Though I am debarred from congratulating a 
victor in a political campaign, there is nothing 
to prevent me from sending sincere good wishes 
and earnest hopes to an old friend who, being 
a scholar and a man of learning has obtained 
a rare and splendid opportunity of shewing in 
the amplest sphere of action what the possession 
of thought and learning may accomplish for 
the good of a nation in the field of practical 
statesmanship This opportunity is yours, and 
I may wish you joy the more heartily because I 
feel confident that your attainments and char- 
acter promise success. Few have ever reached 
your high office equally qualified, in both re- 
spects, to discharge its duties worthily. 


The new materials for the Presidential 
years are not extensive, which is under- 
standable in view of the heavy documenta- 
tion of that period in the main body of the 
Wilson papers. They do, however, con- 
tain additional letters from Edward M. 
House, a good many of William J. Bryan’s 
sprawling, handwritten communications 
(which were, in the beginning, transcribed 
on the typewriter for the President by one 
of the White House clerks), and material 
relating to Mexican problems, including a 
number of reports from John Lind. There 
are also a number of Wilson’s drafts—for 
letters, public statements, and addresses— 
suggesting, in some cases, the development 
of his thought. A hand-corrected early 
draft of his letter of February 5, 1913, to 
A. Mitchell Palmer, for example, on the 
matter of a second term for Presidents, was 
found to contain the following words, 
crossed out in pen by Wilson: 

At the outset, and in order to clear the ground, 


let me say that I do not understand this discus- 
sion to have anything whatever to do with the 
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That I take it may 
Nothing 


question of a third term. 
now be regarded as beyond debate. 
that I shall have to say will touch that. 

There are a few documents which may 
throw some additional light upon this 
country’s foreign policy in the last years of 
the administration. And there is a re- 
markable collection of memorabilia, mainly 
of the Peace Conference period. Petitions 
are there, and diplomas from the Universi- 
ties of Brussels, Padua, Cracow, Pisa, 
Ghent, and others; illuminated manu- 
scripts are there, and unique documents in 
hand-tooled leather cases, and honorary 
memberships, and honorary citizenships. 
These, with the hundreds of letters and 
messages in the main body of the Wilson 
papers, which came to the President in 
1919 from the little people of many coun- 
tries, written in many languages—all these, 
one must suppose, represent part of the 
outpouring of relief and hope and, for a 
time, faith, with which Woodrow Wilson 
was greeted in Europe at the close of World 
War I. 

But, fortunately for scholarship, the 
Woodrow Wilson papers by no means 
stand alone. The Library of Congress, 
which has for many years been assembling 
personal papers of public figures in order 
to round out and supplement its Presiden- 
tial collections, now has, for the Wilson 
period, much closely related Cabinet ma- 
terial, personal papers of Senators and 
Representatives whose service in Congress 
included the Wilson administration, Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference papers, and, in 
addition, the significant but often more 
peripheral papers of military and naval 
figures, bankers, labor leaders, social work- 
ers, and others. 

This aggregation of historical source 
material has become, in consequence, a 
Mecca for scholars concerned with the 
history of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 


The papers of Cabinet members should 
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perhaps be given first aitention. Of the 
19 men whom Wilson brought into his 
Cabinet between 1913 and 1921, the 
papers, or all that remain, of 10 are in the 
Library of Congress, and the papers, or all 
that remain, of five are in other repositories. 

The Bryan, Lansing, and Colby* col- 
lections are in the Library, thus completely 
covering the Secretaryship of State for the 
two administrations which included World 
War I and the Versailles Peace Conference. 
Each, of course, has special contributions 
to make: the Bryan papers, with regard to 
foreign service appointments, the admin- 
istration’s early policies in Latin America, 
arbitration treaties, and the increasingly 
difficult neutrality problems; * the Lansing 
papers in the continuing area of neutrality, 
followed by the war and the Peace Con- 
ference; the Colby papers in the final days 
of the administration, when this country’s 
relations with Russia were of vital concern 
and when the President’s hopes for a 
League of Nations in which the United 
States would play a strong part were being 
gradually beaten down. The Colby 
papers also contain some material relating 
to his law partnership with Woodrow 
Wilson, after the latter’s retirement from 
office. 

While the papers of Lindley M. Garri- 
son, Wilson’s first Secretary of War, are 
not in the Library, they have been pre- 
served and made available in the Firestone 
Library at Princeton University. The 
main body of the papers of Newton D. 
Baker*, who followed Garrison as Secre- 
tary of War and saw the country through 
its first major world struggle, have been in 
the Library of Congress for some years, and 
a considerable addition to the collection is 
expected in the near future. These have, 
perhaps, an especial interest for the biog- 


rapher and the student of military history, 


* The Library has also a small group of papers 
relating to the fabulous expedition of the Ford 
Peace Ship. 
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since the minds of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his Secretary of War ran parallel 
on many matters of principle and the ap- 
plication of principle. The papers of 
William G. McAdoo*, first of Wilson’s 
three Secretaries of the Treasury and long- 
est in that office, are also in the Library, 
but by the donor’s wish, are closed to re- 
search until July 1, 1959. In the Alder- 
man Library at the nearby University of 
Virginia are the papers of Senator Carter 
Glass, second of Wilson’s Secretaries of the 
Treasury and, before that, his close asso- 
ciate in the battle for the Federal Reserve 
Act; and also the papers of Justice James 
C. McReynolds, first Attorney General and, 
later, by Wilson’s appointment, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The papers of David F. Houston, 
who served as Secretary of Agriculture, 
leaving that post in 1920 to succeed Glass 
in the Treasury, have not, unfortunately 
for scholars, been preserved in a unified 
group. ‘The official records of his Cabinet 
department during his incumbency may of 
course be found, with similar official rec- 
ords of all such departments, in the Na- 
tional Archives; a group of his correspond- 
ence is in the custody of the Widener 
Library at Harvard; and some materials 
presumably are still in family hands. The 
Thomas W. Gregory papers, not a large 
collection but all that have been preserved, 
are also in the Library, as are a series of 
letters—mainly from Woodrow Wilson— 
to A. Mitchell Palmer, who, as Wilson’s 
third Attorney General, succeeded Gregory 
in 1919. The main body of the Palmer 
papers has not so far been found. 

The papers of Josephus Daniels and of 
Albert S. Burleson, Secretary of the Navy 
and Postmaster General, respectively, dur- 
ing both Wilson administrations, are in the 
Library. Of these, the Daniels papers are 
by far the most extensive, pertaining as they 
do not only to his service under Wilson but 
also to his years as Ambassador to Mexico 
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in the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and to his own work, in the years be- 
tween these posts, as owner and editor of 
the Raleigh News and Observer. His 
papers include a substantial amount of 
diary material, which adds much to an al- 
ready valuable collection. The Burleson 
papers, bound in chronological order, re- 
late not only to the affairs of the Post Of- 
fice Department but also, as would be 
expected, to the matter of lesser appoint- 
ments and to relations between the Presi- 
dent and his colleagues on Capitol Hill. 
The collection also includes some 80 letters 
addressed to the President, but sent by him 
to his Postmaster General, under “buck- 
slips,” for information or comment or 
action, and never returned to the White 
House. 

Of the remaining six Cabinet members, 
the papers of William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor through both administrations, are 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia; such of the papers of 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, as have been preserved are in the 
custody of the University of California at 
Berkeley; and a small group of John Barton 
Payne papers remain with the American 
Red Cross, in which organization he held 
the post of Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee from 1921 until his death in 1935. 
His papers pertain for the most part to that 
portion of his career. The family of Edwin 
T. Meredith, who succeeded Houston in 
the Department of Agriculture, is searching 
for his papers, but none have been found as 
yet. Such papers of William C. Redfield 
(Secretary of Commerce, 1913-17) as have 
been preserved are in the custody of the 
Library of Congress, but they are sadly few 
in number; and the papers of J. S. Alex- 
ander, Redfield’s successor in office, were, 
it is believed, destroyed many years ago in 
an office fire. 

So stands the Cabinet record as of 1956. 
It is probably safe to say that more than 
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two-thirds of the personal papers accumu- 
lated by Cabinet members during the Wil- 
son administration have been preserved in 
the Library of Congress or in non-Govern- 
mental repositories. There is still hope that 
papers now missing altogether will even- 
tually be found, since the Wilson adminis- 
tration, in historical terms at least, is recent, 
and experience has shown that both care 
and patience are needed in order to discover 
and draw together the documentation of 
an era. 

The Library’s manuscripts relating to the 
Peace Conference of 1919 are likewise 
voluminous. Of the five American Com- 
missioners to Negotiate Peace, the Library 
owns the papers of four—Wilson, Lansing, 
Henry White, and Tasker H. Bliss. The 
papers of the fifth, Col. Edward M. House, 
are at Yale University, as are those of 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State 
during Lansing’s absence from the country 
at the Peace Conference. Among other 
Conference papers in the Library are: an 
indexed collection of House “Inquiry” ma- 
terials, consisting mainly of studies pre- 
pared by various of its members; the papers 
of David Hunter Miller*, international 
lawyer and member of the “Inquiry,” 
whose 21-volume diary, privately printed, 
has long been an extremely useful part of 
the Conference documentation; the papers 
of Leland Harrison, Diplomatic Secretary 
to the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace and subsequently a distinguished 
career diplomat; the papers of Ray Stan- 
nard Baker*, who was head of the Ameri- 
can Press Bureau in Paris during the 
Conference and later became Wilson’s 
biographer; and the papers of Norman 
H. Davis*, financial adviser to President 
Wilson at Paris and, like Harrison, an out- 
standing member of this country’s diplo- 
matic corps. The papers of Miss Edith 
Benham*,* Mrs. Wilson’s secretary, who 


* Now Mrs. James M. Helm. 
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accompanied the President’s party to 
Europe, and of Irwin H. Hoover, Head 
Usher at the White House, who functioned 
under many Presidents and who was also a 
member of the Presidential party in 1919, 
will furnish many details which would be 
difficult to come at elsewhere. 

Among the collections of Members of 
Congress who were active during the Wil- 
son administration, there should be men- 
tioned those of Senator Gilbert F. Hitch- 
cock, leader of the pro-League of Nations 
forces in the treaty fight of 1919-20—a 
small group, but valuable for that period; 
of Philander C. Knox, then Senator and 
a member of the opposition; of John Sharp 
Williams, Senator from Mississippi; of 
Henry D. Flood, Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee during World 
War I, whose papers are voluminous but 
unfortunately lack, for the most part, mate- 
rials relating to the powerful committee 
which he headed; of James Hay, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs until 1917, whose papers, though 
very few in number, do relate to the pre- 
paredness program; of Robert M. LaFol- 
lette, Sr.*, whose voluminous and detailed 
collection is invaluable on many counts, 
not the least of which is its usefulness as 
a kind of corrective in the study of various 
moot points; of Cordell Hull*, later Sec- 
retary of State under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, but during the Wilson administration 
a member of the Democratic National 
Committee; and of William E. Borah, 
George W. Norris, Thomas J. Walsh, 
Charles L. McNary, Key Pittman, Tom 
Connally, and others, each of whom played 
a part in the country’s legislative history 
during all or part of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. 

Then, too, there are in the Library the 
papers of many other figures whose careers 
impinged upon that of Wilson. These col- 
lections, like most of those already men- 
tioned, furnish widely varying materials 
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for research, some having only restricted 
bearing upon the Wilson story; but, for the 
student of Wilson’s broad career, each does 
have certain contributions to make. 
Among these are the papers of John J. 
Pershing*, General of the Armies, and of 
the other high-ranking military and naval 
figures—Hugh L. Scott, James G. Har- 
bord, Leonard Wood*, Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, Mark L. Bristol, Albert Gleaves, and 
Washington I. Chambers, and a first in- 
stallment of the Peyton C. March collec- 
tion, relating to World War I and the 1919 
Conference, to Mexican border difficulties, 
and many other matters. There are the 
papers of Charles Evans Hughes*, distin- 
guished jurist, Secretary of State under 
Harding and Coolidge, and Chief Justice 
of the United States, who ran against 
Wilson in the campaign of 1916, and two 
years later headed, by Presidential appoint- 
ment, the Aircraft Investigation which was 
sparked by that fiery sculptor, Gutzon Borg- 
lum. And there are the papers of Borg- 
lum*, himself. There are also the papers 
of Breckinridge Long*, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State and specialist in Far 
Eastern questions in Wilson’s time, and sub- 
sequently a member of the country’s diplo- 
matic corps, and those of Harry A. Gar- 
field*, whom Wilson called to Washington 
during the war to be Fuel Administrator. 
There are the papers of Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of War under McKinley, Secretary of 
State under Theodore Roosevelt, and for 
six years United States Senator from New 
York, whose career crossed Wilson’s at 
more than one point but nowhere more sur- 
prisingly than when he was made by Presi- 
dential appointment the head of the United 
States Commission to Russia in 1917; and 
the papers of Charles Edward Russell, 
member of the same Commission. The 
papers of William E. Dodd, one of Wilson’s 
early biographers long before his appoint- 
ment by Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Am- 
bassadorship of Germany, are in the 


Library, as are the papers of such news- 
papermen as “Marse Henry” Watterson, 
Frederick William Wile, Stanley Wash- 
burn, and William Allen White. There 
also are journals, like that kept by Chandler 
P. Anderson from 1914 to 1927, which re- 
mains in his papers, and there are the long 
and chatty diaries and the exhaustive scrap- 
book series of Charles Sumner Hamlin, 
which concern not only the early days of 
the Federal Reserve System but also vari- 
ous political and social facets of the Wilson 
and other administrations. 

The papers of George Creel, writer and 
head of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion during World War I, are also in the 
Library. Creel was not one to save cor- 
respondence, but he did preserve and have 
bound, in three handsome leather-backed 
volumes, his Wilson letters, as well as such 
drafts and memoranda as concerned their 
association and his own work in the C. P. I. 
This material continues to be the heart of 
the Creel correspondence, though his re- 
maining papers, which came to the Library 
after his death, include much that pertains 
to his long career as a writer. 

There are, too, the papers of Brand 
Whitlock, Minister to Belgium, and of 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Ambassador to 
Turkey, both appointed by Wilson, and of 
Oscar S. Straus, Ambassador to Turkey, 
Cabinet member under earlier adminis- 
trations, and a member of Wilson’s Second 
Industrial Conference. And there are the 
papers of Andrew Carnegie, whose rela- 
tions with the war President, beginning in 
the Princeton days, included a visit to 
Carnegie’s Scottish “castle,” and lasted to 
the end of Carnegie’s life. 

“T know how your heart must rejoice 
at the dawn of peace after these terrible 
years of struggle,” Wilson wrote Carnegie 
in the winter of 1918, “for I know how long 
and how earnestly you have worked for and 
desired such conditions as I pray God it 
may now be possible for us to establish. 
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The meeting place of the Peace Conference 
has not yet been selected, but even if it is 
not held at The Hague, I am sure that you 
will be present in spirit.” 


Last but not least are the papers of other 
Presidents of the United States, without 
which a study of Woodrow Wilson would 
be the poorer: Grover Cleveland, for some 
years Wilson’s friend and neighbor in 
Princeton; Theodore Roosevelt, whom he 
knew in friendly fashion long before the 
exigencies of the Presidency drove the two 
men poles apart; William Howard Taft, 
whom he followed in the White House and 
from whose views in the matter of a League 
of Nations he diverged less widely, at one 
period, than might have been expected; 
and Calvin Coolidge*, with whom he had 
little or nothing in common, but whose 
administration must often serve (the Hard- 
ing papers being to all intents and pur- 
poses nonexistent) to point up the changes 
wrought in the country and in its view- 
point under changed political leadership. 
Then, too, there are in the Library the 
papers of earlier Presidents, about whom 
Wilson himself wrote much and eloquently 
during his academic years, when he could 
afford the luxury of leisurely historical 
writing—Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and the others, Of the 28 Presidents from 
Washington through Coolidge, the Library 
has the papers, or the best collection of 
papers that has been preserved, of 23, and 
it also has the papers of many Cabinet 
members. These collections, easily avail- 
able as they are, have been found invalu- 
able by scholars concerned with the devel- 
opment of the thinking, and the principles, 
and the practices of our Chief Executives. 

All these papers, and others too, offer 
rich source-material for a study of late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
history and biography. Such a network of 
interlocking (and constantly increasing) 
manuscripts for research tends at times to 
drive the conscientious scholar into a fine 
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frenzy as he approaches the end of the time 
he has allotted for himself, but it tends also 
to bring him back again and again to the 
reading tables of the Manuscripts Division. 

From these materials and others in the 
Library—Wilson’s books in the Woodrow 
Wilson Room, photographs in the Prints 
and Photographs Division, maps, music, 
periodicals, Government publications, and 
other materials in the collections,—much 
history, much biography in the Wilson 
period, has already been written. More 
than 350 persons have been given permis- 
sion to consult the papers of Woodrow 
Wilson since their opening in the summer 
of 1940, and there have been few days, 
except when the Manuscripts Division was 
closed to research for a time during World 
War II, which have not seen at least one 
student at work there upon the Wilson and 
related collections. A good many studies of 
special phases of Wilson’s career have been 
published, or, in the case of doctoral dis- 
sertations, made available otherwise, as 
have been studies and biographies or auto- 
biographies of Wilson’s contemporaries. 
And 20 or more writers have consulted the 
papers with the intention of preparing 
biographies of Wilson or editions of his 
works. Ten such volumes have already 
been published and it is expected that at 
least three or four more will appear during 
this centennial year. 

In reviewing the notable printed record 
and manuscript resources of an era, one 
cannot fail to be impressed over and over 
again with the continuing pertinence of 
many of Woodrow Wilson’s words—not for 
his time only, but for the years between and 
for our own generation. There are set 
down below certain of his sentences, which 
illustrate this curious ability to speak of the 
present and at the same time for the future: 

The great malady of public life is cowardice. 
Most men are not untrue, but they are afraid. 


Most of the errors of public life, if my observa- 
tion is to be trusted, come, not because men are 
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morally bad, but because they are afraid of 
somebody. (Address of June 13, 1914, to the 
Princeton Class of 1879.) 


. every man can see that the opportunity 
of America is going to be unparalleled and that 
the resources of America must be put at the 
service of the world as they never were put at 
its service before. Therefore, it is imperative 
that no impediments should be put in the way 
of commerce with the rest of the world. You 
cannot sell unless you buy. Commerce is only 
an exalted kind of barter. (Speech of December 
10, 1915, to the Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. ) 


I can imagine no greater disservice to the 
country than to establish a system of censorship 
that would deny to the people of a free republic 
like our own their indisputable right to criticise 
their own public officials. (Letter of April 25. 
1917, to Arthur Brisbane. ) 


. . . I want to utter my earnest protest against 
any manifestation of the spirit of lawlessness any- 
where or in any cause. . . . We claim to be the 
greatest democratic people in the world, and 
democracy means first of all that we can govern 
ourselves. If our men have not self-control, then 
they are not capable of that great thing which 
we call democratic government. (Address of 
November 12, 1917, to the American Federation 
of Labor. ) 


I have not lost faith in the Russian outcome 
by any means. Russia, like France in a past 
century, will no doubt have to go through deep 
waters but she will come out upon firm land on 
the other side and her great people, for they 
are a great people, will in my opinion take their 
proper place in the world. (Letter of Novem- 


ber 13, 1917, to Frank Clark.) 


. when I pronounced for open diplomacy 
I meant not that there should be no private dis- 
cussions of delicate matters, but that no secret 
agreement of any sort should be entered into and 
that all international relations, when fixed, 
should be open, aboveboard, and explicit. (Let- 
ter of March 12, 1918, to Robert Lansing, ) 


I feel that it is very dangerous to raise ques- 
tions of loyalty unnecessarily, though I believe 
in raising them very emphatically when it is 
necessary. I am afraid that we are getting in 
a suspicious attitude towards people who are 
not really disloyal but merely unreasonable. We 
never know until a crisis like this how many of 
them there are in the country, and yet upon 
reflection it is evident that most of them do very 


little harm. (Letter of May 1, 1918, to Anita 
McCormick Blaine.) 


We proudly claim to be the champions of 
democracy. If we really are, in deed and in 
truth, let us see to it that we do not discredit our 
own. I say plainly that every American who 
takes part in the action of a mob or gives it any 
sort of countenance is no true son of this great 
democracy, but its betrayer. . . . How shall we 
commend democracy to the acceptance of other 
peoples, if we disgrace our own by proving that 
it is, after all, no protection to the weak? 
(Statement of July 26, 1918.) 


It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by 
example, by sober, friendly counsel and by ma- 
terial aid in the establishment of just democracy 
throughout the world. (Announcement of the 
signing of an armistice, November 11, 1918.) 


It is moral force that is irresistible. It is 
moral force as much as physical that has de- 
feated the effort to subdue the world. (Address 
of December 29, 1918, at the Lowther Street 
Congregational Church, Carlisle, England.) 


I am not hopeful that the individual items of 
the settlements which we are about to attempt 
will be altogether satisfactory. One has but to 
apply his mind to any one of the questions of 
boundary and of altered sovereignty and of 
racial aspiration to do something more than con- 
jecture that there is no man and no body of men 
who know just how it ought to be settled. .. . 

So that we must provide a machinery of read- 
justment . . . (Address of December 30, 1918, 
at Manchester, England.) 


Force can always be conquered, but the spirit 
of liberty never can be. . . (Speech of January 
5, 1919, at La Scala, in Milan, Italy.) 


If America were at this juncture to fail the 
world, what would come of it? . . . I do not 
mean any disrespect to any other great people 
when I say that America is the hope of the 
world. And if she does not justify that hope 
results are unthinkable. (Address of February 
24, 1919, in Boston, Mass. ) 


An admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of patri- 
otic devotion, and of community action guided 
and inspired us while the fighting was on. We 
shall need all these now, and need them in a 
heightened degree, if we are to accomplish the 
first tasks of peace. They are more difficult 
than the tasks of war,—more complex, less 
easily understood,—and require more intelli- 
gence, patience, and sobriety. (Reply of August 
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25, 1919, to representatives of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. ) 


America is necessary to the peace of the 
world. And reverse the proposition: The peace 
and good will of the world are necessary to 
America. (Address of September 8, 1919, at 
Sioux Falls, S. D.) 


Our choice in this great enterprise of man- 
kind . . . is only this: Shall we go in and as- 
sist as trusted partners or shall we stay out and 
act as suspected rivals? We have got to do one 
or the other. We have got to be either pro- 
vincials or statesmen. (Address of September 9, 
1919, at Minneapolis, Minn. ) 


The immediate need of this country and of 
the world is peace not only, but settled peace, 
peace upon a definite and well-understood 
foundation, supported by such covenants as men 
can depend upon, supported by such purposes 
as will permit of a concert of action throughout 
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all the free peoples of the world. (Address of 
September 18, 1919, at San Francisco, Calif. ) 


Stop for a moment to think about the next 
war, if there should be one. I do not hesitate 
to say that the war we have just been through, 
though it was shot through with terror of every 
kind, is not to be compared with the war we 
would have to face next time. (Address of 
September 25, 1919, at Denver, Colo.) 


. there is only one way to assure the world 
of peace; that is by making it so dangerous to 
break the peace that no other nation will have 
the audacity to attempt it. (Address of October 
27, 1920, to Pro-League Republicans. ) 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless it 
be redeemed spiritually. (Wilson’s last pub- 
lished article, “The Road Away from Revolu- 
tion,” August 1923.) 

KATHARINE E. BRAND 
Manuscripts Division 
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MEN. Notation for October 20, 1887, in a journal Wilson kept intermittentl) 
while teaching at Bryn Mawr (see entry 27). 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


© March, 1906. 


PAESIOENT'S Roow 


My dear ‘Mr. Cleveland:- 

I should think that a birth-day would bring you 
very many gratifying thoughts, and I hope that you 
realize how specinily strong the admiration and af- 
fection of those of »s in Princeton who know you best 
has grown during the years when we have been privileged 
to be near you. It has been one of the best circum 
stances of my life that I have been closely associated 
with you in matters both large and smxll. It has given 
me strength and knowledge of affairs. 

But if I may judge by my own feeling what a man 
epecially wants to know on his birth-day is how he 
stands, not in reputation or in power, but in the af- 
fection of those whose affection he cares for. The 
‘fine thing about the feeling for yourself which I find 
in the mind of almost everyone I talk with, is that it 
is mixed with genuine affection. I often find this 


true even of persons who do not know ycu personally. 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS FROM A FUTURE PRESIDENT TO A FORMER ONI Wilson’s letter of March 5, 1906, t 


, , . 
Grover Cleveland see entry 20 
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“FORGIVE ME AND FORGET MY MANNERS!” Wilson’s letter of November 21, 1911, to Col. George 


Harvey (see entry 71). 











Catalog of the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Exhibit 


of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, which 

will fall on December 28, 1956, the 
Library of Congress on March 1 will open 
a centennial exhibit commemorating his 
life and achievements. The exhibit will 
consist of manuscripts selected from the 
papers of Woodrow Wilson and other pub- 
lic figures contemporary with him, and pic- 
torial material—prints, photographs, and 
cartoons—from the collections of the Li- 
brary and including also three photographs 
lent by the National Archives. 

The pieces chosen are arranged chrono- 
logically, or biographically, which is in 
effect the same thing. They begin with 
Wilson’s early days and extend to the end 
of his life; they represent him as teacher, 
writer, orator, statesman, human being. 

This catalog departs from the usual ex- 
hibit catalog in that it attempts, through 
extensive quotation from the documents, 
to give the reader a grasp of their real 
meaning and to make self-evident the rea- 
sons for their choice. It is, in other words, 
designed to place in the reader’s hands a 
small portion of the legacy Woodrow 
Wilson bequeathed to the American people. 

The catalog is the work of Katharine E. 
Brand, assisted by George Treasure of the 
Manuscripts Division staff. The exhibit 
has been arranged by Herbert J. Sanborn, 
Exhibits Officer, with the assistance of 
Nelson R. Burr and Mabel N. Wright. 

In the captions that follow, pictorial 
material is indicated by an asterisk (*) im- 
mediately following the item number. 


T HONOR of the hundredth anniversary 


Unless otherwise indicated in the descrip- 
tions, all other pieces are original manu- 
scripts, and all of these, unless otherwise 
indicated, are selections from the Woodrow 
Wilson Collection or the Ray Stannard 
Baker papers relating to Wilson in the 
Library of Congress. 


Wilson’s Early Days, His Law 
Career, and His First Book 


Woodrow Wilson was born in Staunton, 
Va., on December 28, 1856. His father 
was a Presbyterian minister, and the family 
moved a number of times during his early 
years, from parish to parish, living succes- 
sively in Staunton, Augusta, Ga., Columbia, 
S. C., and Wilmington, N.C. It was from 
the latter place that young Wilson in 1874 
set out for Davidson College, where he 
spent his freshman year. He then trans- 
ferred to Princeton, completed his under- 
graduate work with the class of 1879, and 
went on to the University of Virginia for 
training in the law. His actual law prac- 
tice, in Atlanta, Ga., lasted only a brief 
time, from June 1882 to the spring of 1883. 
That fall he reverted to his primary inter- 
ests, history and political science, and en- 
rolled at Johns Hopkins University to 
complete his graduate work. There it 
was that he wrote his first book, Congres- 
sional Government, and it was from there 
that he left to be married to Ellen Axson 
Wilson and to enter upon his career. 


1. Record book containing two pages of 
“Family Notes” in Woodrow Wilson’s 
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handwriting. The notes include a copy 
of a letter of October 19, 1855, from Dr. 
Thomas Woodrow, grandfather of Wood- 
row Wilson, to his daughter. In the letter 
he gives vital statistics on the family, taken 
from the Register of Baptism of the Annet- 
well Street Chapel, Carlisle, England. Dr. 
Woodrow had himself been pastor of “the 
church assembling in such Chapel” for 
some years, and it was to this church that 
Wilson himself returned, in December 1918, 
on his “pilgrimage of the heart.” 


2*. Woodrow Wilson’s birthplace—the 
Presbyterian Manse, at Staunton, Va. 
(See illustration.) 


3*. The Manse, First Presbyterian 
Church, Augusta, Ga., where Woodrow 
Wilson lived as a boy, from 1857 to 1870. 
The family moved to Augusta in Novem- 
ber 1857, when his father, Dr. Joseph Rug- 
gles Wilson, became pastor of the church. 


4*, Exterior view of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Augusta, Ga. 


5*. An early family group, with Wood- 
row Wilson seated in the top row at the far 
left, and his father, Dr. Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson, seated in the center of the same 
row. 


6. Diary, evidently the first one Wood- 
row Wilson attempted to keep. It is 
labeled: 

T. W. Wilson 
Diary 1876 — 
June 3rd. 
Included are many pages of careful short- 
hand practice notes. Wilson began his 
study of shorthand early in his college 
career and continued his use of it through- 
out his lifetime. Several pages are headed 
“Phonography” ; others are headed “Study 
of words.” Laid in the volume are some 
careful drawings of ships, one of them pos- 
sibly by Wilson himself. On page 80, after 
a November 23, 1876, entry, in shorthand, 
there appear the words: “Discontinued 
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for want of time to do it Justice.” This is 
typical. Wilson was never a diarist, and in 
the few cases where he tried to keep a diary 
he seldom got past the first few entries. 


7. Another of Woodrow Wilson’s early 
notebooks, dated February 13, 1877, and 
headed “Private.” The volume contains 
shorthand entries, notes in longhand on 
“Constitution-making,” a list of “English 
Prose Writers,” and other jottings. On 
page 94, under the heading “For Library,” 
we find a list of works on political science 
and history, among which are a number of 
authors to whom Wilson in his later writ- 
ings returned again and again—Burke, 
Montesquieu, De Tocqueville, Bagehot, 
and John Stuart Mill. Several actually did 
become a part of Wilson’s library, and are 
preserved among his more than 6,000 
books, now in the Woodrow Wilson Room 
in the Library of Congress. 


8*. Copy of a picture, taken ca. 1877, 
of “The Alligators,” a congenial group of 
college friends with whom Wilson boarded 
during part of his undergraduate days at 
Princeton. Wilson is the young man stand- 
ing with hat in hand. 


9*. Number 31 West Range, the room in 
which Woodrow Wilson lived as a graduate 
student at the University of Virginia in 
1881. 


10. Last page of a long handwritten 
letter written by Wilson on July 30, 1879, 
from Horse Cove, Macon County, N. C., 
where he was “perched high on the Blue 
Ridge” with his mother, brother, younger 
sister, and her children. He had now been 
a graduate of Princeton University for 
about a month. The letter was written to 
Robert Bridges, one of his closest friends 
and a classmate in the famous Princeton 
class of 1879: 

Of my own prospects I have nothing new to 
tell. I have secured a room at the University 


of Virginia and am due there on the first of 
October. I still have some respite before I 
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filter my enthusiasm for my profession through 
the dry dust of Law. 

Wilson was still signing himself “Thos. 
W. Wilson.” 


11. Another letter from Wilson to his 
friend Robert Bridges, written on August 
22, 1881, from Maysville, Ky., where he 
was visiting his older sister, Mrs. A. R. 
Kennedy. Toward the end of the long 
letter we find this passage, which somehow 
has a familiar ring: 


“Freedom of the Press” is an expression 
which carries a very big idea in it now-a-days. 
It implies the difference between the darkness of 
Russia and the light of England and America. 
But I am getting into big topics here, and 
mustn’t bore you with these ramblings. You see 
the temptation to have one of our old “talks” is 
strong upon me whenever I take up the pen. 


The postscript which follows has its own 
interest : 


’ 


You see I am no longer ““Tommy,” except 
to my old friends; but have imitated Charley in 
taking the liberty of dropping one of my names, 
as superfluous. 


The letter is signed “Woodrow Wilson.” 


12. Power of attorney given to Woodrow 
Wilson by his parents on June 13, 1882, 
early in his practice of law. It is carefully 
written out in the young lawyer’s own 
handwriting. 


13. Letter to Robert Bridges, written on 
August 25, 1882, from Atlanta, Ga., where 
Wilson was practicing law, though, if the 
truth were known, with waning enthusi- 
asm: 


Did I tell you about Renick, first my 
office-mate and now my partner? He is a capital 
fellow who studied law with me at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He is a little older than I, 
and came to Atlanta about a year ago; is one 
of the best informed and most cultivated men of 
my acquaintance, and a perfect enthusiast in 
his profession. Our division of labor will prob- 
ably be to assign him the duties of attorney and 
me those of barrister, since he prefers “office 
work” and I like most the duties connected with 
the conduct and argument of cases in court. 
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We are thoroughly congenial and our associa- 
tion will, I am sure, be entirely satisfactory to 
both of us. Already some practice is coming 
to us and we are determined that hard work shall 
make it more and more. 


14*, Copy of a photograph of Edward 
Ireland Renick, Woodrow Wilson’s young 
law partner, in the Atlanta days, ca. 1882. 


15. Certificate admitting Woodrow Wil- 
son to practice law in the “several Courts 
of Law and Equity” in Georgia, October 
19, 1882. (A photocopy is exhibited.) 

Wilson’s biographer, Ray Stannard 
Baker, points out that the examinations in 
those days were “conducted by a commit- 
tee of four seasoned lawyers and had some- 
thing of the interest of a gladiatorial con- 
test. An audience was often present to 
watch the baiting of the would-be lawyer. 
. . . Wilson’s examination lasted all of two 
hours .. . . when the examiner finally 
propounded a long and complicated catch 
question, the Judge interposed: ‘Mr. Wil- 
son needn’t respond to that question. The 
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Court himself could not answer it. 


16*. Copy of a photograph of Ellen 
Louise Axson, taken shortly before she be- 
came engaged to Woodrow Wilson, ca. 
1883. 


17*. Copy of a photograph taken in 1884 
of the Johns Hopkins Glee Club, of which 
Woodrow Wilson was a member during his 
graduate years at “The Hopkins.” Wilson, 
who at that time wore a mustache, is 
standing in the back row, second from 


the left. 


18. Handwritten letter of April 4, 1884, 
from Woodrow Wilson to Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. of Boston, submitting “some 
mss. which speaks for itself’—three essays 
which subsequently became a part of his 
first book, Congressional Government: 

After spending much time for a number of 
years in a study of the practical side of modern 
constitutions, I have attempted a sketch of our 


federal government in those particulars of inter- 
nal organization which seem to me clearly func- 


_— 
ee) 


tional, and therefore essential to a proper study 
of our constitutional system. .. . 

The three essays I send you evidently go 
but part of the way. ... 

My proposition, then, is this: If you ap- 
prove of the parts I send, and would publish the 
whole as a small volume, provided the parts to 
be written should come up to the sample, I shall 
set out upon the completion of the plan indi- 
cated as soon as possible. 

19. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. replied 
in this fashion to Wilson on April 28, 1884, 
expressing their interest in his manuscript: 

We can only say that if the rest is as good 
as this, we hope you will send it to us and allow 
us to consider the question of publication. Far- 
ther than that we cannot go, and we beg you will 
take this letter as evidence of our sincere interest 
and of not a little confidence in your ability to 
produce an interesting and acceptable book. 

20. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. wrote again 
to Woodrow Wilson on November 26, 1884, 
after reading the entire manuscript of his 
book. This is a copy of the publishers’ 
letter, written in Wilson’s own hand. (Evi- 
dently he sent the original to one of his 
correspondents. ) 

Our examination of the manuscript of your 
work on Congressional Government, which you 
have recently sent us, has confirmed the favor- 
able opinion which we formed of the first chap- 
ters some months ago, and we shall take pleasure 
in publishing the book at our own risk, and pay- 
ing you the usual royalty of 10 per cent on the 
retail price of all copies sold. 

Naturally this letter excited the young 
author. On November 28 he wrote to his 
fiancée: 

They have actually offered me as good terms 
as if I were already a well-known writer! The 
success is of such proportions as almost to take 


my breath away—it has distanced my biggest 
hopes. 


21. First contract with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., December 3, 1884, for pub- 


lication of Congressional Government. 


22. Woodrow Wilson’s Congressional 
Government (Boston, 1885) , opened to the 
dedication to his father. 
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23. Handwritten letter from Dr. Joseph 
Ruggles Wilson to his son, Woodrow Wil- 
son, sent from Wilmington, N. C., January 
30, 1885. Congressional Government had 
just arrived, bearing its dedication, about 
which the old doctor had known nothing. 


My precious son— 

Your book has been received and gloated 
over. The “dedication” took me by surprise, 
and never have I felt such a blow of love. Shall 
I confess it?—I wept and sobbed in the stir of 
the glad pain. God bless you, my noble child, for 
such a token of your affection. 

I cannot write you at length touching the 
contents of the volume which is so dear to my 
pride. I have read portions of it, more than 
once, with an ever-new admiration. You have 
cause for thankfulness and for courage. 

The love we all feel for you is as large as 
possible. 

Your own affe[ctionate] 
Father 


24. Gamaliel Bradford’s review of Con- 
gressional Government in The Nation, 
February 12, 1885. In part it reads: 

We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is one of the most important books, dealing with 
political subjects, which have ever issued from 
the American press. We have often been asked 
by students of politics and by foreign visitors for 
some book which would explain the real work- 
ing of our Government, and have been obliged 
to confess that there was none in existence. . . 
This want Mr. Wilson has come forward to 
supply. ... « 


Wilson the Teacher 


Wilson’s first teaching position was at 
Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania, one 
of the excellent early schools for women. 
Leaving there in 1888, he went on to Mid- 
dletown, Conn., where he spent two very 
happy years as a member of the faculty of 
Wesleyan University. From Wesleyan he 
returned to his alma mater, Princeton, as 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Science. During these years his three 
daughters were born; during this period 
also he became increasingly concerned with 
writing, and embarked upon an active 
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program of lecturing throughout the 
country. 


25. In this letter of March 19, 1886, to 
another Princeton classmate, William R. 
Wilder, in regard to a class dinner which 
was in prospect, Wilson wrote: 


I am sincerely obliged for your cordial note 
of Wednesday. I have accepted the invitation 
to the Dinner—with many misgivings as to my 
toast. That, however, will be the only thing to 
mar my pleasure on the festive occasion: and 
seeing you and the other ’79 men will be some 
compensation to me for missing the reunion last 
June. Prepare yourself for a big grasp of the 
ae 


26*. Photograph of Woodrow Wilson, 
ca, 1886, while he still wore his “handle- 
bar” mustache. 


27. One of Wilson’s early journals, writ- 
ten at Bryn Mawr and, quite characteris- 
tically, containing only three or four en- 
tries. The one for October 20, 1887, is 
both amusing and revealing (see illustra- 
tion) : 

Lecturing to young women of the present 
generation on the history and principles of 
politics is about as appropriate and profitable 
as would be lecturing to stone-masons on the 
evolution of fashion in dress. There is a pain- 
ful absenteeism of mind on the part of the 
audience. Passing through a vacuum, your 
speech generates no heat. Perhaps it is some 
of it due to undergraduateism, not all to 
femininity. 

I have devoted myself to a literary life; 
but I do not see how a literary life can be built 
up on foundations of undergraduate instruction. 
That instruction compels one to live with the 
commonplaces, the A. B. C., of every subject, to 
dwell upon these with an emphasis and an in- 
vention altogether disproportionate to their in- 
trinsic weight and importance: it keeps one on 
the dusty, century-travelled high-roads of every 
subject, from which one gets no outlooks except 
those that are catalogued and vulgarized in 
every guide-book. One gets weary plodding 
and yet grows habituated to it and finds all 
excursions aside more and more difficult. What 
is a fellow to do? 


28. Handwritten letter of August 2, 





1888, from Wilson to Moses S. Slaughter, 
sent from Bryn Mawr, giving his ideas, as 
an instructor of young women, in regard to 
the teaching of Caesar to boys: 


Boys like generals, like fighting, like ac- 
counts of battles: if, therefore, they could be 
given a just conception of the reality of this 
man Caesar—could see him as a sure-enough 
man (who in his youth, for instance, a fop and 
a lady-killer, was yet in his full age an incom- 
parable commander and a compeller of liking, 
nay, of devotion, on the part of the rudest 
soldier—was himself a lover to strategy and 
force); if they could be made to realize that 
these Commentaries were written, in many parts 
probably, in the camp (on some rude stool, 
perhaps,—the noises of the silence of the camp 
outside) when the deeds of which they tell were 
fresh in the mind—perhaps also heavy on the 
muscles—of the man who was their author as 
well as author of their history—if, in short, they 
could be given a fellow-feeling, an enthusiasm, 
or even a wonder for this versatile fellow-man of 
theirs, reading the Commentaries would be easy, 
would be fun—and their contents would never 
be forgotten, I should say. Maps help to give 
pictures of the fight: if the boys could be gotten 
to play at the campaigns it would be a capital 
help: anything to dispel the idea that Caesar 
wrote grammatical exercises in hard words! 


29*. The house in which the Wilsons 
lived from 1888 to 1890, while the young 
professor was teaching at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

30*. Copies of photographs of the Wil- 
son daughters as children, ca. 1888-90. 
The two standing together are Jessie and 
Margaret; the one alone is Eleanor. 


31. Wilson’s early draft, written in May 
1889, for an essay, “Character of Democ- 
racy in the United States.” The handwrit- 
ten corrections are his own. This essay 
subsequently became the fourth chapter of 
his book, An Old Master, published in 
1893. It is interesting to note that even at 
that early date Wilson was referring to 
“the very size to which our governmental 
organism has attained.” 


32. E. R. Craven, Clerk of the Board of 


Trustees, College of New Jersey (Prince- 
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ton University) , wrote this letter to Wood- 
row Wilson on February 17, 1890, inform- 
ing him that he had been unanimously 
elected Professor of “Jurisprudence & 
Political Economy.” The salary attached 
to the chair was “Three Thousand Dollars 
per annum.” 


33. Dr. James McCosh, longtime friend 
of the Wilson family, and at this period 
President Emeritus of the College of New 
Jersey, sent his greetings to Woodrow 
Wilson on February 17, 1890: 


I am glad they are bringing you back to 
your old college. You will receive a welcome 
here and will have a wide field of usefulness. 
You will enter in and possess it. 


34*. Photograph, ca. 1890, of Dr. James 
McCosh. 


35. A. W. Hazen, a warm friend of 
Wilson’s when he was teaching at Wesleyan, 
addressed this letter to him on March 4, 
1890: 


For some days it has been in my mind and 
heart to send you a line. First of all, I want to 
congratulate you upon the invitation from 
Princeton. It is a most pleasant thing to re- 
ceive such tokens of esteem—an experience 
which everybody anticipated for you. We here 
wish, with all our souls, that you might see the 
way open to decline the flattering proposal of 
your Alma Mater. Can we do anything to 
open it? Pres. Raymond assured me yesterday 
that the authorities here would grant you 
almost any request, if you could be induced to 
prolong your stay here for a time. And I must 
gratify myself, though I cannot hope to influence 
you, by saying that I should be a sincere 
mourner, if you were to leave this city. 


36. On March 8, 1890, Woodrow Wilson 
sent this reply to A. W. Hazen: 


Your kind letter of March 4th warmed my 
heart as it has not been warmed in a long while. 
I do not know, I am sure, how I have deserved 
the affectionate friendship you have offered me 
and I have so eagerly accepted; but I do know 
that that friendship has itself done not a little 
towards rendering me worthy of it, so much 
have I been stirred and benefited by it. Mrs. 
Wilson and I have regarded our relationship 
with you and Mrs. Hazen as one of the chief 
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advantages and pleasures of our life in Middle- 
town; and I sincerely wish that I might say that 
there was a prospect of our continuing to enjoy 
it. But I have virtually committed myself to 
the Princeton authorities, and must accept their 
call. My only demand was that I be allowed 
to continue my connection with the Johns Hop- 
kins, and to that they have very generously 
consented. I shall leave Wesleyan with genuine 
and profound regret; but with many most valu- 
able additions to the roll of my indulgent 
friends. 


37*. The house at 48 Library Place, 
where the Wilsons lived at Princeton, ca. 
1890-97. 


38. Thomas Wentworth Higginson ad- 
dressed this letter to Woodrow Wilson, 
from Dublin, N. H., on September 14, 
1891: 


Allow me to express the pleasure with which 
I have read your paper in the Atlantic. Your 
literary touch is so light and sure that you ought 
by no means to confine yourself to public ques- 
tions which so many others are treating. We 
have few who possess the literary touch. 

I should not venture to write this, but that 
the best reward of literature lies in the acknowl- 
edgments it brings from strangers. 


39. Letter from Dr. Stockton Axson, 
Wilson’s brother-in-law and close friend, 
written on November 10, 1896, upon receiv- 
ing a copy of Mere Literature, which Wil- 
son had dedicated to him: 


My dear Brother Woodrow: — 

How can I tell you of the mixed emotions 
of surprise, love and gratitude which surge upon 
me as I open the volume “Mere Literature” just 
received and find that you have done me the 
honor to dedicate it to me! As it has all hap- 
pened within the past two minutes I shall not 
dare to try to express all that I feel, for if I did 
I should “slop over” I know. It gives me an 
additional reason for wanting to get well in 
order that I may try to live to be a little worthy 
of the beautiful dignity of those dedicatory 
words. And as for having my name connected 
with such literature—well that is more than I 
had ever hoped for! 


Shown also is Wilson’s draft for the dedi- 
cation, written with his left hand, the doc- 
tors having forbidden him to use his right 
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hand because of neuritis. The “P. o. P.” 
notation which follows the draft refers to a 
book on the philosophy of politics, which 
Wilson for many years hoped to write, but 
never completed. 


40*,. Photograph of the house which 
Professor and Mrs. Wilson built in Prince- 
ton, ca. 1896. 


41. Diary volume which, like most of 
Wilson’s others, consists mainly of blank 
pages. The entry for January 21, 1897, 
reads: 

Evening, dined at Dr. Murray’s with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who lectured after dinner in 
Alexander Hall on “An Object Lesson in 
Municipal Reform,’—the application of the 
principles of civil service reform to the make-up 
and discipline of the N. Y. police force. 


42. Letter of May 16, 1898, from C. C. 
Cuyler to Woodrow Wilson: 

It affords me much pleasure to enclose you 
herein the agreement to which it has been my 
good fortune to secure the signatures. This 
closed the matter most satisfactorily. . . 

There was enclosed with this letter an 
agreement by which “the party of the first 
part’—Woodrow Wilson, Professor of 
Political Science in Princeton University— 
in spite of having received an advantageous 
“proposition” from another institution, 
would stipulate that for five years, begin- 
ning with the college year 1898-99, he 
would not sever his connection with Prince- 
ton University in order to accept a call else- 
where; and that he would not during that 
time give any course of lectures at any other 
institution of learning that would interrupt 
or interfere with his regular duties of in- 
struction at Princeton University. The 
“parties of the second part” on the other 
hand agreed that they would during the 
same period pay Professor Wilson certain 
sums, not here specified. 

In point of fact Wilson received many 
calls from other institutions, some of which 
interested him greatly, but in no case did 


any one of them succeed in drawing him 
away from Princeton. 


43. “Saloon Passenger List,” June 17, 
1899, of the S. S. Furnessia, on which 
Woodrow Wilson and his brother-in-law, 
Stockton Axson, sailed for Glasgow. This 
was the second of the trips abroad which 
afforded Wilson great refreshment in his 
hard-pressed academic years. The last 
sheet shows the ship’s log which he kept. 


44. Wilson’s notes for an address to be 
delivered before the 19th Century Club in 
New York, November 15, 1899, entitled 
“The College Man and Society”: 


A university not the cloistered place it once 
was,—but a place of quick and eager ferment,— 
only free and apart,—not in the midst of 
“interests.” 


45. Letter from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Woodrow Wilson, written on November 
16, 1899, after the two men had met at the 
19th Century Club in New York the night 
before: 

Just a line to say how delighted I was with 


your address last night! It was admirable in 
every way. 


Wilson’s reply, which was made on No- 
vember 22, seems not to have been pre- 
served in the Library’s Theodore Roosevelt 
papers. 

46. Letter from Edward Ireland Renick, 
Wilson’s law partner in the Atlanta days, 
written on December 27, 1899: 


I need not assure you that what you have 
written in the books I sent you has deeply 
touched me. Our own Lamb has told us how 
rare and how lovely it is to have that hand 
clasp ours in cordial friendship at forty which 
helped us in our youth, to turn the pages of the 
Amicitus [sic]. 

You and I sat nearly twenty years ago read- 
ing together the Eneid, and to-day we are as 
fresh and warm in our regard and affection— 
each for the other—as in those days of enthu- 
siasm and romance. 

This I count among my dearest posses- 
sions—your genuine and abiding friendship. 
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47. Trying to maintain his growing fam- 


ily and the many young relatives who stayed 
with the Wilsons in Princeton, and to sat- 
isfy his constant need for books, Wilson 
found his Princeton salary hard to stretch. 
sut by this time his outside lectures and his 
writings were beginning to bring in sub- 
stantial returns. One of his record books 
is shown here, containing a note headed 
“Extra Earnings,” in 1899 and 1900. 


48*. Woodrow Wilson and his family on 
vacation at Muskoka, Ontario, Canada. 
Old snapshots, much enlarged, ca. 1900. 


President of Princeton, Governor 
of New Jersey, and Presidential 
Candidate 


Wilson was made President of Princeton 
University in 1902 and continued in that 
capacity for eight stimulating and, toward 
In 1910 he 


found himself actively in politics. After a 


the end, controversial years. 


campaign for the governorship of New 
Jersey which attracted the attention of the 
whole country, he was elected, and on 
January 17, 1911, he assumed office. By 
the spring of the following year he was an 
avowed candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 


19. In this entry in his diary for March 
27, 1901, Wilson quotes what he said in 
introducing Grover Cleveland, who read 
a lecture on the Venezuelan Boundary Con- 
troversy in Alexander Hall, at Princeton: 


My function is, not to introduce Mr. Cleve- 
land,—that were superfluous anywhere,—but, 
rather, to say, on behalf of the University, how 
important an occasion it always seems to us when 
he is to speak. He has chosen to make Prince- 
ton the home of his retirement from office; but 
there are a few men of essential and intrinsic 
We re- 
joice that one of these has made this his place 
of thought and of public utterance. 


force who cannot retire from power. 


50. Wilson’s notes for words to be spoken 
in a memorial service to President McKin- 
ley, September 19, 1901: 
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Amidst this hush of parties, we think upon 
our responsibilities as citizens. What is the 
part set for us? ... 

We speak of the immortality of institutions, 
which survive presidents. But institutions are 
no more vital than the spirit which made and 
sustains them,—and of that spirit we are the cus- 
todians. 

51. Invitation to the inauguration of 
Woodrow Wilson as President of Princeton 
University, October 25, 1902. 


52*. Photograph of Woodrow Wilson in 
academic robes, probably taken about the 
time he became President of Princeton 
University in 1902. 


53*. “Prospect,” the President’s house 


at Princeton, where the Wilson family 
lived from 1902 to 1910. 


54*. The Wilson family in front of their 
fireplace at “Prospect,” ca. 1903. 


55. A hint of the future is suggested in 
this letter of February 3, 1906, from Wilson 
to George Harvey, who had more or less 
seriously “nominated” him as President of 
the United States at the famous Lotos Club 
dinner in New York that evening: 


Before I go to bed tonight I must express 
to you, simply but most warmly, my thanks 
for the remarks you made at the Lotos dinner. 
It was most delightful to have such thoughts 
uttered about me, whether they were deserved 
or not, and I thank you with all my heart. 


56. A birthday letter from Woodrow 
Wilson to Grover Cleveland, written on 
March 5, 1906 (see illustration) : 


. if I may judge by my own feeling 
what a man specially wants to know on his 
birth-day is how he stands, not in reputation or 
in power, but in the affection of those whose 
The fine thing about the 
feeling for yourself which I find in the mind of 
almost everyone I talk with, is that it is mixed 


affection he cares for. 


with genuine affection. 
(From the papers of Grover Cleveland. ) 


57. Photostatic copy of a letter written 
by Woodrow Wilson on his own typewriter 
on November 6, 1906, to his warm friends 
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Fred Yates, English portrait painter, and 
his wife, whom he had met in the Lake 
District, Rydal, England, on one of his 
summer trips there. Friendships such as 
these meant a great deal to Wilson and to 
his family throughout their lives, as can be 
seen from what he wrote: 


It is exactly a month to-day since we sailed 
from Glasgow. You have been in our thoughts 
constantly, and with every thought went deep 
abiding affection. It would be hard to say now 
what a mere summer in the dear Lake District 
would have done for me if I had got mere rest 
and recreation. It is always affection that heals 
me, and the dear friendships I made were my 
real tonic and restorative. It would be hard 
to overstate what “the dear Yates” did for me; 
and I shall forever bless them and seek them as 
I turn hither and thither in my journey. . . . 

I have so far escaped actual entanglement 
in politics, though the meshes were spread for 
me by wireless telegraphy before I landed. An 
effort more serious than I had anticipated was 
made to induce me to become a candidate for 
the Senate; but grace was given me and I de- 
clined. I hope that that will quiet other 
dangers. 

We grow impatient for the pictures,—not 
because you are not doing just what we wanted 
you to do, but only because we love and desire 
them. How content I shall be when I get the 
drawing of Ellen hung here in my library! 


At the end there appears in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Wilson the following: 
To Mrs. Yates— 

Dear, dear love to all & thanks for the 
letters! Will write—very soon. I have been 
as busy as Woodrow— indeed busier (!) for I 
have no secretary. . . 

58*, Photograph of Fred Yates, taken 
ca. 1906. 


59*. Copies of Fred Yates’ sketches of 
Ellen Axson [Mrs. Woodrow] Wilson and 
of her daughters, Jessie, shown alone, and 
Margaret and Eleanor, in the double por- 
trait sketch. (Supplied to Ray Stannard 
Baker by Mrs. Yates, and presented by Mr. 
Baker to the Library.) 


60*. Copy of Fred Yates’ portrait sketch 
of Woodrow Wilson, ca. 1908. 


61*. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in the garden 
at “Prospect,” ca. 1910. 


62*. Miss Florence Griswold’s home, in 
Old Lyme, Conn., where the Wilson family 
spent several summers while Wilson was 
President of Princeton. Mrs. Wilson en- 
joyed painting in one of the small studios 
on the grounds. 


63. David B. Jones sent a telegram on 
June 30, 1910, in response to a letter Wilson 
had written him three days earlier, asking 
for his views and those of his brother, 
Thomas D. Jones, of Cyrus H. McCormick, 
and of William B. McIlvaine (all Trustees 
of Princeton University) as to whether 
Wilson ought to withdraw from Princeton 
in order to accept the nomination as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, with “as definite a 
prospect of the Democratic [Presidential] 
nomination in 1912 as it is possible to have 
in the nature of the case and the conditions 
of the time.” The copy of Jones’ telegram 
shown here was made by Wilson with his 
own typewriter: 

All four concur unreservedly in the opinion 
that no obligation whatever exists on your part, 
either to any individual supporter or to the Uni- 
versity as a whole, which should deter you from 
following your own inclination. Question what 
you had better do is largely personal to yourself. 
We do not feel sufficiently clear on the subject 
to advise. We appreciate your perplexity and 
our sympathies are and will continue to be with 
you. Whatever your conclusion may be, you 
can rely on our hearty support in any field of 
service you may enter upon. 


64. Wilson’s statement, issued on July 
15, 1910, of his position with regard to the 
nomination for the governorship of New 
Jersey. This was written on his own type- 
writer, and corrected in his handwriting: 


There has recently been so much talk of 
the possibility of my being nominated by the 
Democrats of New Jersey for the governorship 
of the State and I have been asked by so many 
persons whom I respect what my attitude would 
be towards such a nomination that it would be 
an affectation and discourtesy on my part to 
ignore the matter any longer. 
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I need not say that I am in no sense a can- 
didate for the nomination and that I would not 
in any circumstances do anything to obtain it. 
My present duties and responsibilities are such 
as should satisfy any man desirous of rendering 
public service. They certainly satisfy me and I 
do not wish to be drawn away from them. But 


} 


my wish does not constitute my duty, and, if it 
should turn out to be true, as so many appar- 
ently well informed persons have assured me 
they believe it will, that it is the wish and hope 
of a decided majority of the thoughtful Demo- 
crats of the State that I should consent to accept 
the party’s nomination for the great office of 
Governor, I should deem it a duty, as well as an 
honour and a privilege, to do so. 

I cannot and do not venture to assume that 
this is true; it remains to be seen whether it is or 
not; I should not feel personally disappointed if 
it sh. turn out otherwise. But it is clearly due to 
the many public men and to the many repre- 
sentatives of the public press who have urged me 
to say how I feel about this very important mat- 
ter that I should make this statement rather than 
seem to avoid their legitimate inquiries. 


65*. “Looking Him Over,” a cartoon 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Decem- 
ber 29, 1910, showing Woodrow Wilson 
being scrutinized by the Democratic 
donkey. 


66. First page of Wilson’s draft of his 
inaugural address as Governor of New 
Jersey, January 17, 1911, written with his 
own typewriter and corrected in pencil in 
his handwriting: 


I assume the great office of Governor of 
the State with unaffected diffidence. Many 
great men have made this office illustrious. . . 

The opportunity of our day in the field of 
politics no man can mistake who can read any, 
even the most superficial, signs of the times. 
. . . The whole world has changed within the 
life-time of men not yet in their thirties: the 
world of business, and therefore the world of 
society and the world of politics. . 

Corporations are no longer hobgobblins 
which have sprung at us out of some mysterious 
ambush, nor yet unholy inventions of rascally 
rich men, nor yet the puzzling devices by which 
ingenious lawyers build up huge rights out of a 
multitude of small wrongs; but merely organ- 
izations of a perfectly intelligible sort which the 
law has licensed for the convenience of exten- 
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sive business; organizations which have proved 
very useful but which have for the time being 
slipped out of the control of the very law that 
gave them leave to be and that can make or 
unmake them at pleasure. We have now to set 
ourselves to control them, soberly but effectively, 
and to bring them thoroughly within the regula- 
tion of the law. 


67*. Woodrow Wilson at his desk in the 
Governor’s office, Trenton, N. J., ca. 1911. 


68. Letter of June 22, 1911, from Wilson 
to James A. Hoyt, of Columbia, S. C., con- 
taining this comment on his candidacy for 


high office: 


I do not feel that I shall ever care to under- 
take an active campaign for the Presidential 
nomination. I should feel that a nomination 
obtained in that way was hardly worth having, 
but the spontaneous efforts made by my friends 
in various quarters have been to me the most 
delightful proof that I have been able to accom- 
plish at least something, and I want to say that 
one of my greatest gratifications is your own gen- 
erous attitude. 


69*, Campaign picture of Woodrow 
Wilson, ca. 1911. 


70*. Woodrow Wilson’s crowded New 
York City headquarters, 1911. 


71. Woodrow Wilson’s handwritten let- 
ter of December 21, 1911, to Col. George 
Harvey (see illustration), sent about two 
weeks after the famous meeting between 
Harvey, Henry Watterson, and Wilson at 
the Manhattan Club in New York City, in 
the course of which Harvey had asked Wil- 
son whether his support of him in Harper’s 
Weekly was becoming embarrassing. Wil- 
son had replied directly and frankly that it 
was. This was his afterthought: 

Every day I am confirmed in the judgement 
that my mind is a one-track road, and can run 
only one train of thought at a time! A long 
time after that interview with you and Marse 
Henry at the Manhattan Club it came over me 
that when (at the close of the interview) you 
asked me that question about the Weekly, I 
answered it simply as a matter of fact, and of 
business, and said never a word of my sincere 
gratitude to you for all your generous support, 
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or of my hope that it might be continued. For- 
give me, and forget my manners! 

72*. Cartoon from the New York 
World, January 19, 1912, picturing George 
Harvey being tossed off the Woodrow Wil- 
son bandwagon. 


73. In this letter of April 3, 1912, to his 
future Secretary of State, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Wilson wrote: 

The past five days have constituted the 
limit within which it was necessary to act on all 
the bills unloaded on me at the end of our legis- 
lative session, which closed on Thursday last, 
and it has been impossible for me to write sooner 
in reply to your two letters of last week. 

I very cheerfully avail myself of the 
earliest moment of freedom to reply to the ques- 
tion about my votes in 1900 and 1908. At both 
those elections I voted for William Jennings 
Bryan (or, rather, for the Democratic electors), 
voting the entire Democratic ticket. 


Election to the Presidency; 
Domestic Reforms 


Wilson received the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in Baltimore in the 
summer of 1912 at one of the most colorful 
of all political conventions, and he was 
elected the following November. After a 
brief trip to Bermuda for a rest after the 
fast-moving campaign, he was sworn in as 
President on March 4, 1913. Having 
chosen his Cabinet, and startled, as well as 
pleased, the country by delivering his first 
message to Congress in person, he lost no 
time in pursuing certain vital reforms 
which had been promised in the party plat- 
form—among them tariff, currency, and 
trust legislation. 


74. Letter from Frank I. Cobb to Wood- 
row Wilson, June 6, 1912, written a few 
days after the New York World, the pre- 
eminent Democratic newspaper of the 
country, had finally come out for Woodrow 
Wilson. “The World believes,” the edi- 
torial had said, “that he would be a pro- 
gressive constitutional President whom the 
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American people could trust and for whom 
they would never have cause to apologize.” 
Cobb commented: 


It will gratify you, I think, to know that 
no other editorial printed in The World in many 
years met with such public response as the one 
advocating your nomination for President. 
The letters of commendation are still pouring 
into the office. Unquestionably the thoughtful, 
intelligent, disinterested element of the party in 
the East is largely on your side, and the volume 
of independent Republican support that you can 
command is not the least interesting element. 

Whether we win or lose at Baltimore we 
can at least make a real fight for a real principle. 

75. Draft of a plank on currency reform, 
evidently intended for use in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912. The corrections 
are in Wilson’s handwriting. 

We recognize the fact that our present 
banking system and our present system of cur- 
rency are entirely inadequate to serve the great 
commercial and industrial operations of the 


country, either promptly or when most needed, 


and that their inadequacy subjects the country 
not only to constant serious inconvenience but 
also to a constant risk of disastrous financial 
disturbance and to recurrent panics. We favor, 
therefore, changes in the regulation and credit 
basis of our currency . . . and also changes in 
our banking laws... 

76. Wilson’s handwritten notes made in 
the course of preparing his speech accept- 
ing the Presidential nomination, August 7, 
1912. He had boarded the yacht Corona, 
which belonged to his friend Cleveland H. 
Dodge, and was quietly cruising in Long 
Island Sound while he considered the word- 
ing of his address. The notes were written 
on stationery headed “The State of New 
Jersey,” but Wilson, with his usual meticu- 
lous feeling in such matters, wrote at the 
head of the sheet: “Private Paper.” 


77*. Probably the first photograph taken 
of Woodrow Wilson with Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, as candidates respectively for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. It was made on August 7, 
1912, during the notification ceremonies at 


Sea Girt, N. J. 
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78*. Wilson on horseback, reviewing 
National Guard troops at Sea Girt, N. J., 
1912. 


79*. Cartoon by Clifford K. Berryman 
on the campaign of 1912, “Rocky Road to 
the White House.” Taft, Wilson, and 
Theodore Roosevelt are all shown; Roose- 
velt carries the “big stick” and Wilson is in 
golfing costume. 


80. Note of congratulation written on 
November 6, 1912, by Louis D. Brandeis, 
later Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by Wilson’s 
appointment: 


Your great victory, so nobly won, fills me 
with a deep sense of gratitude; and I feel that 
every American should be congratulated, except 
possibly yourself. 

May strength be given you to bear the 
heavy burden. 


81. Letter of congratulation sent on No- 
vember 8, 1912, by an old friend, James 
Bryce, now British Ambassador to the 
United States: 


Though I am debarred from congratulating 
a victor in a political campaign, there is nothing 
to prevent me from sending sincere good wishes 
and earnest hopes to an old friend who, being a 
scholar and a man of learning has obtained a 
rare and splendid opportunity of shewing in the 
amplest sphere of action what the possession of 
thought and learning may accomplish for the 
good of a nation in the field of practical states- 
manship This opportunity is yours, and I 
may wish you joy the more heartily because I 
feel confident that your attainments and char- 
acter promise success. Few have ever reached 
your high office equally qualified, in both re- 
spects, to discharge its duties worthily. 


82. Letter from Woodrow Wilson to 
Charles H. Grasty of the Baltimore Sun, 
written on November 20, 1912, from Ber- 
muda, where the Wilson family was enjoy- 
ing a brief vacation after the election. 
Grasty had presented to the President-elect 
a large scrapbook of cuttings and cartoons 
relating to the recent campaign. Wilson 
wrote: 
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... I shall keep the book as one of my chief 
treasures. It contains many things of which I 
learned for the first time in turning its pages. 
How is a man ever to know even the circum- 
stances of his own day? 


The scrapbook survives in the papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


83*. Photographs of Woodrow Wilson 
and his family on their trip to Bermuda, 
soon after the 1912 election. 


84. Wilson’s draft, February 5, 1913, of 
his much-quoted letter to A. Mitchell 
Palmer, who had asked his views as to a 
Joint Resolution with regard to the Presi- 
dential term. The question was, Wilson 
wrote: “Shall our Presidents be free, so far 
as the law is concerned, to seek a second 
term of four years, or shall they be limited 
by constitutional amendment to a single 
term of four years, or to a single term ex- 
tended to six years?” Wilson’s conclusion, 
stated quite frankly, was that Presidents 
should not be limited to a single term of 
four years or to a single term of six years. 
It is interesting to notice that the following 
words, first written into the draft, were 
crossed out by Wilson’s pen: 

At the outset, and in order to clear the 
ground, let me say that I do not understand 
this discussion to have anything whatever to do 
with the question of a third term. 

85. Handwritten letter of February 14, 
1913, addressed by Wilson to William 
Jennings Bryan, later to become his first 
Secretary of State: 

Here, in the inner recesses of a big club, is 
the only place I can ever get, nowadays, a few 
minutes to myself, and a chance to write a few 
lines with my own hand... . 

I have been thinking much, of late, of 
foreign appointments. I want to find excep- 
tional men, out of the common run, for all the 
chief posts. Men who will see and think. 


(From the William Jennings Bryan 
papers. ) 

86. Woodrow Wilson’s letter of Febru- 
ary 23, 1913, to Josephus Daniels of 
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Raleigh, N. C., asking him to be Secretary 
of the Navy: 

I have been sweating blood over the cabinet 
choices, and have decided to beg of you that you 
will do me the very great service of accepting 
the Secretaryship of the Navy. I know of no 
one I trust more entirely or affectionately; and 
I am sure that you will trust and believe me 
when I assure you that you will, in my judgment, 
best serve the party and its new leader by accept- 
ing this post. I cannot spare you from my 
council table. 

Daniels accepted the post and served for 
eight years. 


(From the papers of Josephus Daniels.) 


87*. Woodrow Wilson, about the time 
of his first inauguration. 


88. Invitation, program, and tickets of 
admission for Woodrow Wilson’s first in- 
auguration, March 4, 1913. (From the 
papers of Josephus Daniels. ) 


89*. President Wilson with his secretary 
and friend, Joseph P. Tumulty, at the Presi- 
dent’s desk in the White House, 1913. 


90*. An early picture of President Wil- 
son and his Cabinet, taken in March 1915. 
From left to right: President Wilson; 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury; James C. McReynolds, Attorney 
General; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy; David F. Houston, Secretary 
of Agriculture; William B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor; William C. Redfield, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior; Albert S. Burle- 
son, Postmaster General; Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, Secretary of War; and William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State. 


91. Page of notes relating to diplomatic 
appointments, with corrections and emend- 
ations in Woodrow Wilson’s handwriting, 
made early in March 1913. 


92. Looseleaf leather-bound notebook 
with “The President” in gold letters on the 
cover. The memoranda shown were al- 


most certainly written soon after Wilson’s 
inauguration: 


Immediate: 

Civil Service Commission 

Philippine Commr of Commerce and Police 

Commissioners of the D. C. 

Delegates to International Congress on 
Safety at Sea. (See letter from Sen W. A. 
Smith of Mich.) 

Learn law and decide on policy regarding 
consular service 

Anti-Japanese legislation—Cal., Ore., and 
Washington. 

Commission on Industrial Relations (See 
W. B. Wilson and mem. fr. Col. House) 


93. First page of a draft of Wilson’s 
statement of March 11, 1913, on the atti- 
tude of his administration toward Central 
and South America. The corrections in ink 
are in Wilson’s handwriting. 


One of the chief objects of my administra- 
tion will be to cultivate the friendship and de- 
serve the confidence of our sister republics of 
Central and South America, and to promote in 
every proper and honorable way the interests 
which are common to the peoples of the two 
continents. . 

Cooperation is possible only when sup- 
ported at every turn by the orderly processes of 
just government based upon law, not upon arbi- 
trary or irregular force. We hold, as I am sure 
all thoughtful leaders of republican government 
everywhere hold, that just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed, and 
that there can be no freedom without order 
based upon law and upon the public conscience 
and approval. We shall look to make these 
principles the basis of mutual intercourse, 
respect, and helpfulness between our sister 
republics and ourselves. 


94. Letter of April 4, 1913, from Wil- 
son’s old friend, Fred Yates, of Rydal, 
Ambleside, England, who had been a guest 
at the White House during the inaugura- 
tion and the days immediately following: 


It was good of you to write those few 
precious words in my copy of “The New 
Freedom” 

It arrived yesterday thro’ the Cunard Office, 
and my wife and Mary and I are reading it 
together and we exclaim that we can hear your 
actual voice in some of the sentences— 
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And what memories I have, of those few 
hours at the White House—that first ride with 
you and Mrs. Wilson around the Washington 


Monument and afterwards with you in the 
Park.—and how we all played and sang to- 
gether—your dear Margaret and Nellie in the 
Cake Walk 


that went through the White House was “Now 


and how the first sound of music 


thank we all our God’’—I have my beloved 
“old glory” here that Mr. Tumulty so kindly 
sent aboard the “Franconia” — 

And I am now hard at work, determined to 
get finer colour qualities; I have learnt my 
I have nat- 
urally a faculty for getting a likeness but I must 
get richer and finer qualities in colour. SoIam 
working my two dear people, and am painting 


necessity in this while in America. 


them both on one canvas.—Mary is in magnifi- 
cent health and my wife looks radiant— 

I see five thrushes seeking for worms out- 
side my window as I write—the same window 
you sat in—you see we connect up our daily 
thoughts with you.— 

Well—all England seems to have full trust 
and confidence in the new President, and the 
certainty of a new Era dawning for America.— 
Love from us all 

95. First page of the printed reading 
copy of Wilson’s first address to Congress 
(April 8, 1913) ; and two typed introduc- 
tory paragraphs, perhaps drafted later, re- 
ferring to the fact that he was himself 
reading his own message before the Con- 
gress, thus breaking a long-standing prece- 
dent (see illustration) : 

I am very glad indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the two Houses directly and 
to verify for myself the impression that the 
President of the United States is a person, not 
a mere department of the Government hailing 
Congress from some isolated island of jealous 
power, sending messages, not speaking naturally 
and with his own voice,—that he is a human 
being trying to codperate with other human 
beings in a common service. After this pleasant 
experience I shall feel quite normal in all our 
dealings with one another. 


96*. Cartoon by John T, McCutcheon 
relating to President Wilson’s first address 
to Congress, April 8, 1913. Two contrast- 
ing views are shown—the reading of such 


a message by a clerk, before a nearly empty 
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house; and the reading of the message by 
the President himself (“modern Wilsonian 
method”) before a crowded chamber and 
galleries. 


97. Photostat of a letter from Woodrow 
Wilson to Fred Yates, May 26, 1913, in 
reply to the latter’s warmhearted letter of 
April 4 (see no. 94): 


I cannot tell you what pleasure your letter 
gave me,—gave us! The voice of a dear friend 
amidst the clangour of these days of rush and 
confusion and anxious responsibility is like sweet 
music and renews everything that is fresh and 
normal and invigorating in me. Thank you 
with all my heart!—Nothing has been accom- 
plished yet,—-everything is in course,—but the 
signs that our programme will go through are 
all good so far and the opinion of the country 





continues to back me in a most encouraging way. 
We are all well, and go at our daily tasks with 
zest. And how often we think of you all, God 
bless you! The day after I am released from 
this great job I shall take ship for Rydal! 

These are but a few, hasty lines, but they 
are freighted with deep affection for all three 
of you from all five of us. 


Neutrality and Preparedness; 
Reelection to the Presidency 


As the ominous onslaught of the First 
World War shook Europe in the summer 
of 1914, President Wilson urged upon his 
countrymen neutrality of thought and 
action. Meanwhile he himself faced per- 
sonal tragedy in the death of his first wife. 
The Lusitania incident and the increasing 
difficulty of the country’s position towards 
the warring nations led in the spring of 
1916 to his swing around the country on 
behalf of preparedness. And on this note, 
but still struggling to keep the country out 
of war, Wilson was elected for the second 
time to the Presidency. 


98. Wilson’s handwritten draft of a mes- 
sage of November 11, 1913, to William 
Bayard Hale, whom he had sent as special 
commissioner to Mexico: 


Confer with northern leaders and inform 
them that we contemplate permitting shipments 
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In order to secure peace, security, and, ocderly 
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government by the prescription of ope and hon-= 
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establishrent of the understandings of interna 


5 
tlonal law as the actual rule f conduct among 
governments, and oy the ngintena f justic 
fev 
and a scrupulous respect”@@ all tx ty Jliga- 
-» 
tions in the dealing f wie orsanized peoples 
, =) . . 
with one another, the Powers signatory to this 
covenant and agreement jointly and verally 
adopt this constitution of the League of Na- 
tions. 
ARTICI Ba 
The action of the Signatory Fowers under 
the terms of this agreement shald bs effected 
through the instrumentality of a Body of Dele-= 
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gates which shall consist of the ambassador 


and ministers of the contracting Powsrs accred- 


ited to H. and the Minister for Foreign Affair 
of HH. The meetings of the Body of Delegates 


shall be held at the seat of government of H. 


and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of H. shall 


be the presiding officer of the Body. 
Whenever the Delegates deom it nscessary 
or advisable, they may meet temporarily at the 


seat of government of B.-or of Se, in which 


JUST AND HONORABLE RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONS. An early draft of the Covenant « 
League f Na ’ , prepared ir August 1918 see entry 142). 
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of arms but before doing so desire you to make 


following statement. We desire above all things 
else to avoid intervention. If the lives and 
property of Americans and all other foreigners 
are safeguarded we believe intervention may be 
avoided. If not we foresee we shall be forced 
to it. We rely upon them to see to it that there 
is no occasion for it in their territory 


99. Three pages of Wilson’s draft for 
his first annual address to Congress (deliv- 
ered on December 2, 1913), written on his 
own typewriter and with corrections in his 
handwriting. He referred at some length 
to the critical situation in Mexico: 


There is but one cloud upon our horizon. 
That has shown itself to the south of us, and 
hangs over Mexico. There can be no certain 
prospect of peace in America until General 
Huerta has surrendered his usurped authority 
in Mexico; until it is understood on all hands, 
indeed, that such usurpations will not be coun- 
tenanced or tolerated by the Government of 
the United States. .. . By a little every day 
his power and prestige are crumbling; and the 
collapse is not far away. We shall not be 
obliged to alter our policy of watchful waiting. 
And then, when the end comes, we shall hope to 
be admitted to the exercise of such good offices 
as will bring peace and the restoration of con- 
stitutional order. 


100*. President and Mrs. Wilson at Pass 
Christian, Miss., ca. December 25, 1913. 


101. Third page of a draft of Wilson’s 
message to Congress in regard to trusts 
(delivered on January 20, 1914). The 
corrections were made by Wilson on his 
own typewriter or in his handwriting. 


What we are purposing to do, therefore, is, 
happily, not to hamper or interfere with business 
as enlightened business men prefer to do it, or in 
any sense to put it under the ban. The antag- 
onism between business and government is over. 
We are now about to give expression to the best 
business judgment of America, to what we know 
to be the business conscience and honour of the 
land. The Government and business men are 
ready to meet each other half way in a common 
effort to square business methods with both 
public opinion and the law. 


102*. Cartoon by John T. McCutcheon, 
“His First Year’s Report” (March 1914), 





showing Wilson as a schoolboy, carrying a 
large report card on which he has been 
marked “E” in Tariff, “E” in Currency, 
“E” in Income Tax, “P” in Civil Service, 
“F” in Appointments, “P” in Suffrage, 
“E” in Canal Tolls, “F” in Foreign Affairs, 
“E” in Tact, “E” in Industry, “E” in 
Deportment, and “E” in Motives. 


103*. The President and some of those 
who served under him, June 14, 1914. 
From left to right: William Jennings 
Bryan, Josephus Daniels, President Wilson, 
Breckinridge Long, William Phillips, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


104*. View of “Harlakenden” at Cor- 
nish, N. H., where the Wilson family spent 
the summers of 1914 and 1915 and to 
which President Wilson repaired whenever 
he could get away from Washington. 


105. On August 23, 1914, when war had 
begun convulsing Europe, Walter Hines 
Page, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, wrote this letter to Woodrow 
Wilson. The last paragraph reads: 


The dark shadow moves over the map of 
the continent bringing political, economic, and 
spiritual ruin; and again, I think, England will 
save Europe from itself. Turning from the awful 
spectacle on land and sea, it is inspiring to watch 
this nation—sad, dead-in-earnest, resolute, 

It will 


spend all its treasure and give all its men, if 


united—not a dissenting voice—-silent. 


need be. I have never seen such grim resolution. 
They trust us to play our part of neutrality with 
scrupulous exactness & they know we will do 
it—It will be a hard fight, an experience of 
unimagined horrors. I am glad the chance 
comes to me to show our attitude—it calls for 
These are not 
flashy qualities, being the brood rather of wisdom 


steadiness, clearness, frankness. 


and commonsense. 

106. On the afternoon of August 6, 1914, 
Ellen Axson Wilson died, leaving the Presi- 
dent bereft. 
in from every part of the world. Here is 


Letters of sympathy poured 


President Wilson’s response of August 25 
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to William Jennings Bryan, his Secretary 
of State: 


How shall I thank you for your letter of 
sympathy! Somehow a sort of dumb spirit has 
had possession of me of late whenever I was in 
the presence of those who really cared and it 
has been almost impossible for me to speak or 
even to write with self-possession. But I must 
not let any longer time go by without telling you 
how deeply I was touched by your letter of 
sympathy or how genuinely grateful I am for 
a friend who so supports me with his generous 
sympathy. 


(From the papers of William Jennings 
Bryan. ) 


107*. President Wilson about to place 
his ballot in the ballot box at Princeton, 
N. J., where he maintained his voting resi- 
dence, in the 1914 election. 


108. During the difficult period after 
Ellen Axson Wilson’s death, the President 
turned often to his friends and his close 
associates. Here is his letter of December 
26, 1914, to William C. Redfield, Secretary 
of Commerce: 


Your letter was just the tonic I needed. 
It was prompted by a great generosity on your 
part. It should strengthen and give confidence 
to any man to be so thought of and sustained. 

I need not tell you how I value such friend- 
ship or what it means to me. I am proud to 
have excited such sentiments in a colleague; and 
I want you to know how completely the confi- 
dence is reciprocated. One of the things that 
makes me hope that this administration is blessed 
of God is that such a remarkable band of friends 
and of disinterested public servants should have 
been gathered together in this little family which 
we call the cabinet. It is a presage of fine 
things; and I thank God for such support and 
such associations. 

My daughters join me in all the best wishes 
of the season to Mrs. Redfield and yourself. 


In a postscript he referred to his type- 
writer: 
This little machine is my pen. 
(From the papers of William C. Red- 
field.) 


109. Woodrow Wilson wrote this letter 
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with his own typewriter to Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, on Decem- 
ber 26, 1914: 


Thank you with all my heart for your letter 
of Christmas greetings, handed me yesterday. 
It helped not a little to keep the cloud from 
descending on me which threatened me all day. 
And, by my stocking in the morning I found the 
delightful cake Mrs. Daniels had made for me. 
You are both of the sort that make life and 
friendship worth while. It is fine to have a 
colleague whom one can absolutely trust; how 
much finer to have one whom one can love! 
That is a real underpinning for the soul! And 
when marriage has united two of the same qual- 
ity one can only wonder and be thankful that 
Providence has made them his friend. 


(From the papers of Josephus Daniels. ) 


110*. Cartoon by Clifford K. Berryman, 
“Steering Through Dangerous Seas,” June 
9, 1915. Wilson, after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, is seen at the helm of the “Ship 
of State.” 


111. Wilson’s second Lusitania note, 
which prompted the resignation of Secre- 
tary Bryan, who felt that it might provoke 
war, went out on June 9, 1915, over the 
signature of Robert Lansing as Secretary 
of State ad interim. On the same day he 
sent this letter to Bryan: 


It was very thoughful of you to send me 
your note of yesterday afternoon about the re- 
lease of the letters and I was glad to take 
advantage of it to avoid misunderstandings. 

The note is now finished and will go forward 
probably this afternoon, as soon as it can be put 
into cipher. I need not tell you again how 
sincerely I deplore what is to accompany its 
dispatch. 

I am sending to Mr. Lansing today, accord- 
ing to what I understand is the custom of the 
department, a letter designating him Secretary 
of State ad interim, so that he may sign the 
instructions to Gerard. 


(From the papers of William Jennings 


Bryan.) 


112. Letter from Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to Presi- 
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dent Wilson, written on June 9, 1915, at 
the time of Bryan’s resignation: 

I want to tell you simply that you have been 
in my thoughts during these days and that I 
realize to the full all that you have had to go 
through—I need not repeat to you my own entire 
loyalty and devotion—that I hope you know. 
But I feel most strongly that the Nation ap- 
proves and sustains your course and that it is 
American in the highest sense. 

113. Wilson’s letter of December 18, 
1915, to Robert Lansing, who had suc- 
ceeded Bryan as Secretary of State, enclos- 
ing a note to be addressed to Ambassador 
Frederic C. Penfield, in Austria, fixing re- 
sponsibility for the sinking of the ship 
Ancona with loss of American lives. This 
letter was probably written just before 
luncheon on the day of President Wilson’s 
marriage to Edith Bolling Galt: 

Here is the note with my alterations— 
which, as you will see, are alterations of form 
only. 

Thank you for its prompt preparation. 
Please do not hesitate to communicate with me 
at the Hot Springs, West Virginia. 

114*. Photograph of President Wilson 
with his granddaughter, Ellen Wilson Mc- 
Adoo, taken in 1915. 


115. Letter, ca. January 27, 1916, from 
the evangelist “Billy” Sunday to Woodrow 
Wilson, received a few days before the 
President started on his preparedness trip: 

You are going to my native state Iowa. I 
was born at Ames 30 miles north of Des 
Moines—My father enlisted from Des Moines 
Co. E. 23rd Iowa I have walked down her 
streets hungry bare footed. I have tens of thou- 
sands of friends out there. If it will help you 
in your fight for Preparedness you may say I am 
with you to the last ditch and then some. 

The Lord bless you and Mrs. Wilson is my 


prayer. ... 

116. Two pages of notes prepared by 
the President on his own typewriter for 
speeches to be made on his preparedness 
tour through the West, January 27—Febru- 
ary 3, 1916: 


NOT a question of peace or war: a peace 
loving nation. My-self a peace loving man, as 
I have proved against the heaviest possible odds. 
But there is something we love even more than 
peace: our ideals and the principles which gave 
us birth... . 

We must find means of making our force 
real and available which are compatible with our 
principles and the freedom of our life. 


117*. “Opening Game, 1916.” The 
President was photographed standing, in 
the act of throwing out the baseball. 


118. Invitation to the formal notifica- 
tion to President Wilson of his renomina- 
tion to the Presidency, September 2, 1916. 


119. Photostat of a letter of November 
5, 1916, from Woodrow Wilson to Robert 
Lansing (see illustration), written on his 
own typewriter a few days before the elec- 
tion of 1916, proposing a course of action 
to be taken in the event that Charles Evans 
Hughes were chosen to succeed him as 
President: 


Again and again the question has arisen in 
my mind, What would it be my duty to do were 
Mr. Hughes to be elected? Four months would 
elapse before he could take charge of the affairs 
of the government, and during those four months 
I would be without such moral backing from the 
nation as would be necessary to steady and con- 
trol our relations with other governments. I 
would be known to be the rejected, not the 
accredited, spokesman of the country; and yet 
the accredited spokesman would be without legal 
authority to speak for the nation. Such a situa- 
tion would be fraught with the gravest dangers. 
The direction of the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment would in effect have been taken out 
of my hands and yet its new definition would be 
impossible until March. 

I feel that it would be my duty to relieve the 
country of the perils of such a situation at once. 
The course I have in mind is dependent upon 
the consent and cooperation of the Vice Presi- 
dent; but, if I could gain his consent to the plan, 
I would ask your permission to invite Mr. Hughes 
to become Secretary of State and would then 
join the Vice President in resigning, and thus 
open to Mr. Hughes the immediate succession 
to the presidency. 

All my life long I have advocated some such 
responsible government for the United States as 
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other constitutional systems afford as of course, 
and as such action on my part would inaugurate, 
at least by example. Responsible government 
means government by those whom the people 
trust, and trust at the time of decision and action. 
The whole country has long perceived, without 
knowing how to remedy, the extreme disadvan- 
tage of having to live for four months after a 
[sic] election under a party whose guidance had 
been rejected at the polls. Here is the remedy, 
at any rate so far as the Executive is concerned. 
In ordinary times it would perhaps not be neces- 
But it seems to me that in the 
existing circumstances it would be imperatively 


sary to apply it. 


necessary. 

120. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, wrote to Woodrow 
Wilson on January 1, 1917, enclosing a 
memorandum in the handwriting of James 
Monroe: 


I came across the enclosed memorandum 
while going over some papers I acquired many 
years ago—It is in the handwriting of James 
Monroe, and was evidently written in 1814 when 
the Congress of Vienna was about to meet—I 
have been unable to discover that it was actually 
used in any official message or document; but 
it is in many ways so interestingly parallel to 
events of this day that I thought you would like 
to add it to your collection of historical 
material— 


Monroe’s memorandum began as fol- 
lows: 


The friends of peace everywhere must feel 
an interest in that equilibrium of power in 
Europe on which peace in every other quarter of 
the Globe, as well as in that, so greatly depends. 
A war in Europe, to which Great Britain with 
her floating thunder, and other maritime powers, 
are always parties, has long been found to spread 
its calamities into the remotest regions. Even 
the U. S. just and pacific as their policy is, have 
not been able to avoid the alternative of either 
submitting to the most destructive and ignomin- 
ious wrongs from European Belligerents, or of 
resisting them by an appeal to the sword. 


121. First, sixth, and last pages of Wil- 
son’s draft of his eloquent address appeal- 
ing to the peoples of the world for a just 
and lasting peace, which he delivered in 
person to the Senate on January 22, 1917. 
He sent the draft beforehand to Secretary 
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of State Lansing for coding and for trans- 
mission abroad. The coding was evidently 
done at once, and the draft (which is dated 
January 11) was returned to the President. 
At the top of page 6 there will be seen the 
words “peace without victory,’ which, 
taken out of context, raised a storm of com- 
ment. After pointing out that the states- 
men of both groups of nations at war had 
said, clearly, that “it was no part of the pur- 
pose they had in mind to crush their antag- 
onists,” the President added that the im- 
plications of these assurances might not be 
equally clear to all; and he then proceeded 
to “attempt to set forth what we under- 
stand them to be”: 


They imply, first of all, that it must be a 
peace without victory. It is not pleasant to say 
this. I beg that I may be permitted to put my 
own interpretation upon it and that it may be 
understood that no other interpretation was in 
my thought. I am seeking only to face realities, 
and to face them without soft concealments. 
Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, 
a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. 
It would be accepted in humiliation, under du- 
ress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave 
a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, not perma- 
nently, but only as upon quicksand. Only a 
peace between equals can last,—only a peace 
the very principle of which is equality and a 
common participation in a common benefit. 
The right state of mind, the right feeling be- 
tween nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace 
as is the just settlement of vexed questions of 
territory or of racial and national allegiance. 


122. Letter written by Wilson on Febru- 
ary 15, 1917, to Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams, with regard to foreign appointments: 

Walter Page will certainly remain at London 
for the present until things begin to wear a 
different aspect, and I have really given little 
thought to the matter of his successor. I can 


only say at this time that the idea of promotion 
always appeals to me when men have earned it. 


(From of John Sharp 


Williams. ) 


123. First page of the reading copy, an- 
notated in Wilson’s handwriting, of his 


the papers 
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address to Congress of February 26, 1917, 
requesting authority to arm merchant 
ships; together with two pages of his draft 
of the address, written on his own type- 
writer and corrected in his handwriting: 


. . . Iam the friend of peace and mean to 
preserve it for America so long as I am able. 
I am not now proposing or contemplating war 
or any steps that need lead to it. I merely beg 
that you will accord me by your own vote and 
definite bestowal the means and the authority 
to safeguard in practice the right of a great 
people who are at peace and who are desirous 
of exercising none but the rights of peace to 
follow the pursuits of peace in quietness and 
good will,—rights acknowledged time out of 
mind by all the civilized nations of the world. 
No course of their own choosing will lead to 
war. War can come only by the wilful acts 
and aggressions of others. 


World War I 
On April 6, 1917, Congress having 


passed the war resolution, President Wilson 
signed the proclamation which took the 
country into armed conflict with Germany. 
The draft bill passed and Gen. John J. 
Pershing, now Commanding General of 
the American Expeditionary Force, sailed 
for Europe. He was followed on June 14 
by the first American troops. On January 
8, 1918, the President promulgated his 
Fourteen Points, specifying a “general asso- 
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ciation of nations” as the fourteenth. In 
the spring of 1918 the great German offen- 
sive was finally beaten back by the com- 
bined forces of the Allied and Associated 
Powers; by fall the Central Powers had be- 
gun to crack; and the fighting at last drew 
toward its close. 


124. Draft of a statement, submitted on 
March 26, 1917, for the President’s ap- 
proval, which Secretary Lansing proposed 
to make to the press in order to correct 
certain misapprehensions: 

There seems to be a tendency in certain 


quarters, judging from newspaper reports, to 
show dissatisfaction with the President because 
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he does not declare his position in regard to 
Germany or direct hostile acts against her. 


The President made this characteristic 
reply (also exhibited) on the following 
day: 


My own judgment is that any statement 
along these lines would be a mistake. It would 
show that criticism was getting under our skin, 
particularly under my skin, which is far from 
being the fact. It would not stop or soften the 
criticism. 

At each stage of the development of our 
foreign relations since the war began this sort 
of criticism has been uttered and in each in- 
stance it has been answered, not by words, but 
by some action which has met with the approval 
of the major part of the country. The same 
thing will happen this time. After next week 
the whole scene and tone will be different. 

I am none the less warmly obliged to you 
for wishing to come to my defense. 

125. Three pages of Wilson’s reading 
copy of his address to Congress of April 2, 
1917, asking for a declaration of war and 
ending with this solemn and moving 
paragraph: 

. the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts,—for democ- 
racy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happi- 
ness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other. 


Shown also is a brief extract from this 
address which was written out by Wilson in 
his own hand for his friend Edward W. 
Bok, and later presented by Mr. Bok to 
the Library. 

126. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, wrote this note to Woodrow Wilson 
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on April 3, 1917, the day after the delivery 
of the war message to Congress: 


I have just reread your address to Congress. 
The fact that I am a member of the family I 
know has not disabled my judgment and I am 
willing to have future generations judge your 
administration by that document. 

127. Brief memorandum written by the 
President on his own typewriter on April 7, 
1917, and dated in his handwriting, the 
day after he had signed the formal procla- 
mation of war: 

Measures for war: 

The Additional Forces Bill, 

The additional navy Bill, 

And all legislation needed to put the coun- 
try in a thorough state of defense and prepara- 
tion for action. 

128. Letter written by Woodrow Wilson 
on his own typewriter on May 3, 1917, to 
his Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. 
Baker had reported that General G. T. 
Bridges, of the British Mission to Washing- 
ton, had urged against the sending by the 
United States of any “hastily-organized ex- 
pedition of non-professionals” but had 
assured Baker that if an expedition “made 
up of regulars and led by one of our pro- 
fessional soldiers” were to be sent, it would 
command instant respect even though it 
were small. The “hastily-organized ex- 
pedition of non-professionals” referred, of 
course, to the volunteer division which 
Theodore Roosevelt was anxious to have in 
France. The President replied: 

I have your letter of yesterday in which 
you give me the views expressed by General 
Bridges when you invited him “to express quite 
frankly his view as to the effect in England, 
France, and Germany of our sending an ex- 
peditionary force” to the western front. I had 
a similar conversation with General Joffre. I 
entirely agree with the conclusions arrived at, 
and I allowed General Joffre to take it for 
granted that such a force would be sent just as 
soon as we could send it. 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


General Pershing left the United States 
on May 28, 1917, and the first American 
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troops sailed on June 14, entering the har- 
bor of St. Nazaire on June 26. 


129. Page of notes prepared by President 
Wilson on his own typewriter, ca August 
27, 1917, relating to the Pope’s peace pro- 
posal; together with two sheets of his own 
draft for a reply, in which these passages 
occur: 


Every heart that has not been blinded and 
hardened by this terrible war must be touched by 
this moving appeal of His Holiness the Pope, 
must feel the dignity and force of the humane 
and generous motives which prompted it, and 
must fervently wish that we might take the path 
of peace he so persuasively points out. But it 
would be folly to take it if it does not in fact 
lead to the goal he proposes. Our response 
must be based upon the stern facts and upon 
nothing else. It is not a mere cessation of arms 
he desires; it is a stable and enduring peace. 
This agony must not be gone through with again, 
and it must be a matter of very sober judgment 
what will ensure us against it. . . 

We must await some new evidence of the 
purposes of the great peoples of the Central 
Empires. God grant it may be given soon and 
in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples 
everywhere in the faith of nations and the possi- 
bility of a covenanted peace. 


130. Photostat of a letter of August 27, 
1917, from Woodrow Wilson to his daugh- 
ter, Jessie [Mrs. Francis B.] Sayre, written 
on his own typewriter: 


This is just a love message for your birth- 
day. I wonder if the letter I wrote you from the 
MAYFLOWER just after dear Frank left for 
France reached you all right? My heart was 
very full of thoughts of your loneliness then and 
has been full of you ever since. I have not seen 
Nell since she was with you. I am very eager 
to get driect [sic] news of you and the darling 
little ones. 

We are all well, and Edith joins me in mes- 
sages of warmest love. I am beginning to feel 
the strain, of course, and have to admit that I 
am very tired, and envy each one of my col- 
leagues that gets off for a week’s or ten days 
rest. They seem to me the most fortunate of 
men! This does not mean, however, that there 
is the least thing the matter with me. The 
strain is, of course, more on my mind than on my 
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body,—comes rather from the things that I have 
to decide than from the things that I have to 
do,—the things that I have to decide and the 
things that I have to see that others do as they 
should be done. I take exercise every day and 
sleep like a top whenever I get the chance; I 
should only like to get more chances! 


131. Letter of October 8, 1917, from 
John J. Pershing to President Wilson, 
written upon his appointment by the Presi- 
dent as Cormmanding General, American 
Expeditionary Force: 


In acknowledging the high honor that you 
have conferred upon me, I pray that you will 
accept my most sincere and most humble thanks 
for this expression of your confidence in me. 

I again pledge myself, Mr. President, to 
serve you and the nation unceasingly and loyally 
and with all my strength, in the full assurance 
that, with the aid of Divine Providence, we shall 
succeed in our righteous cause of saving democ- 
racy to the world. 

It is inspiring, Mr. President, to feel that 
our country, under your distinguished guidance, 
has taken the lead in this great task. The people 
of the allied nations have faith in you as in no 
other man. 


132. Four pages of Wilson’s draft for his 
“Fourteen Points” address, which was de- 
livered before a joint session of Congress 
on January 8, 1918 (sce illustration). The 
draft was prepared, as usual, on his own 
typewriter, and the first page is noted, in 
his hand: “Address to Congress 8 Janu- 
ary, 1918.” Throughout there are correc- 
tions, eliminations, and additions in his 
handwriting: 


The programme of the world’s peace .. . 
is our programme; and that programme, the only 
possible programme, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no private inter- 
national understandings of any kind but di- 
plomacy shall proceed always frankly and in 
the public view. . . . 

XIV. A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike. 


133. Letter written by Woodrow Wilson 
to Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, on 
February 22, 1918: 


I have your letter of February twentieth and 
concur in your judgment that General Pershing’s 
repeated requests that you should visit our expe- 
ditionary forces in France should be complied 
with. I believe that it will add to the morale, 
not only of our forces there, but of our forces 
here, to feel that you are personally conversant 
with all the conditions of their transportation 
and treatment on the other side, and I believe 
that it will be serviceable to all of us to have 
the comprehensive view which you will bring 
back with you. 

I sincerely hope that your journey will be 
safe. We shall look for your return with im- 
patience, because your guidance is constantly 
needed here. 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


134. Handwritten letter of May 10, 
1918, from King George V of England to 
President Wilson, delivered by Prince Ar- 
thur of Connaught on May 24: 


The British people join with me in offering 
our warmest greetings to the Army of the 
United States, on the occasion of the landing of 
its several units on our shores. I have been 
fortunate personally to see some of the Regi- 
ments & to meet many of their Officers, & I am 
always impressed by their splendid spirit & keen- 
ness to take their place in the battle front. 

The visits paid from time to time to this 
country by Colonel House, have enabled me to 
become intimately acquainted with him, & to 
appreciate his high character, sound judgement 
& friendly regard for this country. 


The President’s reply was probably writ- 
ten in longhand; but a draft of his in short- 
hand remained in his papers and was later 
transcribed under the direction of his biog- 
rapher, Ray Stannard Baker. One sheet of 
this shorthand draft is exhibited, reading in 
transcription: 

. . . | am sure that I am speaking for my 
fellow countrymen when I say that it is a deep 
satisfaction to know that we are standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with the people of the indomit- 
able English lands who hold like convictions 


with our own of right and justice and liberty. 
I am glad that you have known Colonel House 
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and have had an opportunity to learn from him 
at first hand just what our spirit and our prin- 
ciples are. May I not express the earnest hope 


that as these trying months of comradeship in 
this tremendous struggle go by, the two great 
nations and the men who guide them may be 
drawn closer and closer together in a keen un- 
derstanding and codperation. The victory is 
certain, if we but keep the conviction true. 

135. Wilson’s notes for his address in 
New York City of May 18, 1918, at the 
opening of the campaign for the Second 
Red Cross Fund: 


. . . let our real character as those who love 
mercy and hold out a helping hand wherever 
there is distress and suffering be expressed in 
the energy and success of this Organization. 


Also exhibited is an American Red Cross 
leaflet of the time, opened to show, in 
graphic form, appropriations for its work 
throughout the United States. 


136*. President Wilson marching at the 
head of the Red Cross Parade in New York 
City, May 18, 1918. 


137. Wilson’s letter of July 21, 1918, to 
George Creel, of the Committee on Public 
Information, asking him to prepare the 
way for the statement denouncing mob ac- 
tion which was to appear on July 26: 


Will you not prepare the way for this little 
address of mine to my fellow countrymen in 
some way that will lead the public to expect it 
for (say) twenty-four hours before it appears. 
I am no expert in publicity, as you know; but 
my notion is that a “story” a day or so in ad- 
vance to the effect that the President, like all 
thoughtful people in the country, had become 
deeply concerned about the apparent growth of 
the mob spirit in the country and that it was 
understood he had in view a very earnest and 
solemn statement on the subject should come 
first. Does that suggest something that you can 
work out effectively? My only object is to fix 
the attention of the people on this protest of 
mine in the way that will give it greatest possible 
emphasis. 


The immediate occasion for the Presi- 
dent’s concern was a peculiarly brutal 
lynching in Illinois. In his statement (not 
here exhibited) he said: 
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We proudly claim to be the champions of 
democracy. If we really are, in deed and in 
truth, let us see to it that we do not discredit 
our own. I say plainly that every American 
who takes part in the action of a mob or gives 
it any sort of countenance is no true son of this 
great democracy, but its betrayer.... How 
shall we commend democracy to the acceptance 
of other peoples, if we disgrace our own by 
proving that it is, after all, no protection to the 
weak? 


(From the papers of George Creel.) 


138*. Sheep grazing on the White House 
lawn, ca. August 3, 1918. Their wool was 
subsequently sold at auction and the funds 
were given to the American Red Cross. 


139*. Jesse H. Jones reporting on August 
3, 1918, on behalf of the American Red 
Cross, on the sales of White House wool. 
It was sold to the highest bidder, the 


amount reported by Jones up to this date 
being $28,093.50. 


140*. President and Mrs. Wilson at Hog 
Island on August 15, 1918, after Mrs. Wil- 
son had launched the first ship there, the 
Quistconck. 

141. Proclamation of August 6, 1918, 
of the Communal Council of Arezzo, Italy, 
making Woodrow Wilson an_ honorary 
citizen. 

142. Three pages from one of Woodrow 
Wilson’s early drafts of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, prepared in August 
1918 (see illustration). The letter “H” 
in the margins refers to a still earlier draft 
by Col. Edward M. House, which the Presi- 
dent presumably had before him as he pre- 
pared this draft on his own typewriter. 
The corrections are in Wilson’s hand- 
writing. 

143. Letter of September 7, 1918, from 
Toma’ Garrigue Masaryk to Woodrow 
Wilson. While in exile during World War 
I, Masaryk made extraordinary efforts to 
free his people. His visit to the United 
States in May 1918 resulted in American 
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recognition of his National Council as the 
actual government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. This country’s recognition of 
the new nation, announced on September 
3, 1918, was acknowledged by Masaryk in 
his letter: 


.. you, and the Government of the 
United States, have recognized the justice of our 
struggle for independence and national unity; 
I am entitled and greatly honored to thank you, 
in the name of our whole nation, for this act of 
political generosity, justice and political wisdom. 
America’s recognition will strengthen our armies 
and our whole nation in their unshakeable de- 
cision to sacrifice everything for the liberation 
of Europe and of mankind. 


The President’s reply, in carbon copy, 
dated September 10, 1918, is also ex- 
hibited : 

It reassures me to know that you think that 
I have followed the right course in my earnest 
endeavor to be of such service as possible to the 

zecho-Slovak peoples, and I want you to know 

how much the Secretary of State and I have 
valued the counsel and guidance which you 
have given us. It will always be a matter of 
profound gratitude to me if it should turn out 
that we have been able to render a service 
which will redound to the permanent advantage 
and happiness of the great group of peoples 
whom you represent. 

144. On September 13, 1918, American 
troops completed the extinction of the St. 
Mihiel salient. On the following day the 
President sent this telegram to General 
Pershing: 

Accept my warmest congratulations on the 
brilliant achievements of the army under your 
command The boys have done what we ex- 
pected of them and done it in the way we most 
admire 

We are deeply proud of them and of their 
chief Please convey to all concerned my grate- 
ful and affectionate thanks. 


(From the papers of John J. Pershing.) 
145*. President Wilson playing golf, 
September 16, 1918. 


146. First page of Wilson’s draft for his 
address to the Senate of September 30, 


1918, on behalf of woman suffrage. The 


President had been slow in coming to his 


position on the question, and there were 
those who resented the stand he took. “It 
was Clear,” his Secretary of the Treasury, 
William G. McAdoo, has written, “that his 
appearance was bitterly resented by all 
those opposed to the amendment and that 
even those who favored it were influenced 
by senatorial tradition and the feeling that 
the Chief Executive should not plead for 
any particular measure which the Senate 
had under consideration. An air of hos- 
tility, a frigid atmosphere, always height- 
ened President Wilson’s powers. It did on 
this occasion. He spoke only fifteen 
minutes. His speech was powerful and im- 
pressive and carried a fighting edge . . .” 

The President’s draft began as follows: 
GENTLEMEN of the SENATE: 

“he unusual circumstances of a world war 
in which we stand and are judged in the view 
not only of our own people and our own con- 
sciences but also in the view of all nations and 
peoples will, I hope, justify in your thought, as it 
does in mine, the message I have come to bring 
you. I regard the concurrence of the Senate 
in the constitutional amendment proposing the 
extension of the suffrage to women as vitally 
essential to the successful prosecution of the 
great war of humanity in which we are engaged. 
I have come to urge upon you the considerations 
which have led me to that conclusion. 

The next day the suffrage amendment 
was defeated in the Senate, 53-13. Eight 
months later it passed the Senate, and it 
was finally declared ratified on August 26, 
1920. 


147. Letter of October 22, 1918. from 
Woodrow Wilson to Newton D. Baker. 
Secretary of War: 


I am very glad to have your letter of this 
morning reporting that more than two million 
American soldiers have sailed from the ports of 
this country to participate in the war overseas. 
I am sure that this will be a matter of deep 
gratification and reassurance to the country and 
that everyone will join me in congratulating the 
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War and Navy Departments upon the steady 
accomplishment in this all-important application 
of force to the liberation of the world. 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


148. Letter of October 28, 1918, from 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing to 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, returning Wilson’s draft for a message 
to the German Government which Lansing 
had sent over his own signature on October 
23. The message, a momentous one, fore- 
saw the ending of the war: 

Having received the solemn and explicit 
assurance of the German Government that it 
unreservedly accepts the terms of peace laid 
down in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the eighth of January, 1918, and the 
principles of settlement enunciated in his sub- 
sequent addresses... the President of the 
United States feels that he cannot decline to 
take up with the governments with which the 
Government of the United States is associated 
the question of an armistice. 


Armistice; Early Days of the 
Versailles Peace Conference 


On November 11, 1918, an armistice was 
signed which brought the fighting to an 
end. The President, having announced the 
membership of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace, set sail for Europe on 
December 3 on the George Washington. 
After an overwhelming ovation from the 
peoples of France, England, and Italy, he 
returned to Paris and settled down to the 
daily struggle to frame a peace that would 
last. On January 25, 1919, addressing the 
Second Plenary Session of the Peace Con- 
ference, he opened the discussion on a 
League of Nations. 


149. Seven sheets, illustrating the proc- 
ess by which President and Mrs. Wilson 
worked together in the preparation of cer- 
tain code messages during World War I. 
They were for a cablegram of October 30, 
1918, to Col. Edward M. House, in Paris, 
the fifth in a series of private messages. 
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The two pages of longhand text are in the 
President’s handwriting, as is the page of 
penciled code numbers. The three sheets 
showing the transfer of number into letter 
code are in Mrs. Wilson’s handwriting, and 
the sheet of typed code message was done 
on the President’s own machine. 


150. Handwritten note from Wilson to 


‘Newton D. Baker, written on November 4, 


1918, during the influenza epidemic, 
which had reached its peak two weeks be- 
fore and during the second week of Octo- 
ber had taken the lives of four out of every 
thousand men under arms in the United 
States: 

Mac [William G. McAdoo] is in bed with 
influenza and so I send you this without waiting 
to see him again. My judgment is strongly 
with his in this matter and I hope you can have 
it worked out along the lines he suggests. 


This referred to the transfer of railroad 
men for military railway service in 
France. McAdoo had urged that “the 
fourteen thousand railroad men already in 
the various camps in the United States” be 
transferred before calling on the Railroad 
Administration “to deplete further its 
forces already seriously affected by in- 
fluenza and the draft.” 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


151. Letter of November 10, 1918, from 
Andrew Carnegie to President Wilson: 


Now that the world war seems to be prac- 
tically at an end I cannot refrain from sending 
you my heartfelt congrat[ulat]ions upon the great 
share you have had in bringing about its success- 
ful conclusion. 

The Palace of Peace at the Hague would, 
I think, be the fitting place for dispassionate dis- 
cussion regarding the destiny of the conquered 
nations and I hope your influence may be ex- 
erted in that direction. 


In his reply of November 13 (also ex- 
hibited) the President wrote: 


It was very delightful to receive your letter. 
I know how your heart must rejoice at the dawn 
of peace after these terrible years of struggle, 
for I know how long and how earnestly you have 
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worked for and desired such conditions as I pray 
God it may now be possible for us to establish. 
The meeting place of the Peace Conference has 
not yet been selected, but even if it is not held 
at The Hague, I am sure that you will be present 
in spirit. 


(From the papers of Andrew Carnegie. ) 


152. Letter of November 11, 1918, from 
Louis D. Brandeis to Woodrow Wilson, 
written on the first Armistice Day: 


Throughout the war I have refrained from 
burdening you with communications. Today, I 
venture to send you some lines from Euripides. 


Enclosed was this translation from The 
Bacchae, lines 882-911: 


O strength of God, slow art thou and still, 
Yet failest never! 
On them that worship the Ruthless Will, 
On them that dream, doth His judgment wait. 
Dreams of the proud man, making great 
And greater ever, 
Things which are not of God. In wide 
And devious coverts, hunter-wise, 
He coucheth Time’s unhasting stride, 
Following, following, him whose eyes 
Look not to Heaven. For all is vain, 
The pulse of the heart, the plot of the brain, 
That striveth beyond the laws that live. 
And is thy Faith so much to give, 
Is it so hard a thing to see, 
That the Spirit of God, whate’er it be, 
The Law that abides and changes not, ages long, 
The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be 
strong? 
What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 
And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever? 


153. Letter of November 16, 1918, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, who had urged the 
appointment of William Jennings Bryan to 
the Peace Commission: 

I am sure you know my own cordial per- 
sonal feeling towards Mr. Bryan, but I would 
not dare, as public opinion stands at the present 
moment, excited and superheated and suspicious, 
appoint Mr. Bryan one of the Peace Commis- 


sioners, because it would be unjustly but cer- 
tainly taken for granted that he would be too 


easy and that he would pursue some Eutopian 
scheme. 

As I have said, this would be unjust, but 
I am sure you agree with me that it would be 
thought, and the establishment of confidence 
from the outset in the processes of the Peace 
Conference on the part of our people, now too 
much in love with force and retribution, is of the 
utmost importance. 


(From the papers of Josephus Daniels. ) 


154. Honorary degree conferred upon 
Woodrow Wilson by the University of 
Brussels, November 23, 1918. 


155*. President and Mrs. Wilson and 
their party sailing for Europe on the S. S. 
George Washington, December 3, 1918. 


156*. President and Mrs. Wilson and 
the President’s daughter Margaret leaving 
the George Washington at Brest, December 
13, 1918. 


157*. President Wilson and Raymond 
Poincaré, President of France, greet the 
crowds in the thronged streets of Paris, 
December 14, 1918. 


158. Letter of December 17, 1918, from 
President Wilson to Gen, Tasker H. Bliss, 
one of the members of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, discussing the 
place of the American press at the Peace 
Conference: 


I have come to the conclusion that much 
the best way to handle this matter is for you and 
the other Commissioners to hold a brief meeting 
each day and invite the representatives of the 
press to come in at each meeting for such inter- 
change of information or suggestions as may be 
thought necessary. This I am sure is preferable 
to any formal plan or to any less definite 
arrangement. 

I am also convinced that the preparation 
of all the press matter that is to be issued from 
the Commission is a task calling for a particular 
sort of experienced ability. 

After suggesting that Ray Stannard 
Baker be appointed as the representative 
of the Commissioners in the performance 
of this duty, Wilson went on to say: 


Mr. Baker enjoys my confidence in a very 
high degree and I have no hesitation in com- 
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mending him to you as a man of ability, vision 


and ideals. He has been over here for the better 
part of a year, has established relationships which 
will be of the highest value, and is particularly 
esteemed by the very class of persons to whom 
it will be most advantageous to us to be properly 


interpreted in the news that we have to issue. 
(From the papers of Tasker H. Bliss.) 
159. Honorary degree conferred upon 
Woodrow Wilson by the University of 
Paris, December 21, 1918. 
160*. Mrs. 
mas gift from the soldiers at Langres, 
France, December 24, 1918. The Presi- 


dent and General Pershing are standing on 


Vilson receiving a Christ- 


either side. 


161*. President 


Pershing reviewing American troops at 


Vilson and General 


Chaumont, France, 
1918. 


on Christmas Day, 


162. Memento of the Christmas dinner 
for President Wilson given by the officers of 
the 26th Division, American Expedition- 
ary Forces, at Montigny-le-Roi, France, 
December 25, 1918. ‘Printed in the field.” 

(From the papers of John J. Pershing.) 

163*. President Wilson and King 
George V of England leaving the Charing 
Cross Station in London for Buckingham 
Palace, December 26, 1918. 

164*. Tablet in the Lowther Street 
Congregational Church, in Carlisle, Eng- 
land, recording that Woodrow Wilson’s 
mother was born in Carlisle and that her 
father, Wilson’s grandfather, was “Min- 
ister of this Church, then worshipping in 
Annetwell Street from February 1820 to 
June 1835.” 
Woodrow Wilson’s “pilgrimage of the 


The tablet commemorates 


heart” to this church on December 29, 
1918. 

165*. President Wilson at Carlisle, Eng- 
land, on December 29, 1918, greeting an 
elderly man whom his grandfather, Dr. 
Thomas Woodrow, had taught in Sunday 
school many years before. 
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166*. President Wilson and King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, leaving the railroad 
station upon the President’s arrival in 
Rome, January 3, 1919. 

167*. President 
waiting outside the American Church in 
Paris, while he and Mrs. Wilson attended 
services, [January 5, 1919?]. 

168*. Rear Adm. Cary T. Grayson, 
Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
Georges Clemenceau, A. J. Balfour, and 
others, walking in Paris early in 1919. 

169*. Ray Stannard Baker, Georges 
Clemenceau, Rear Adm. Cary T. Grayson, 
Woodrow Wilson, A. J. Balfour, and 


others, talking together on a Paris street 
early in 1919. 


Wilson’s automobile 


170*. The American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, in conference at the Hotel 
Crillon, early in 1919: Col. Edward M. 
House, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
President Wilson, Henry White, and Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss. 


171. First page of a draft, corrected in 
Wilson’s handwriting, of his proclamation 
of January 7, 1919, upon the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt: 


In his death the United States has lost one 
of its most distinguished and patriotic citizens, 
who had endeared himself to the people by his 
strenuous devotion to their interests and to the 
public interests of his country. 

. as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as 
Vice-President and as President of the United 
States, he displayed administrative powers of a 
signal order and conducted the affairs of these 
various offices with a concentration of effort and 
a watchful care which permitted no divergence 
from the line of duty he had definitely set for 
himself. 


172. A revealing letter from Woodrow 
Wilson to Newton D. Baker, written from 
Paris on January 23, 1919: 


May I not thank you very warmly for your 
letter of January Ist? It was just the sort of 
letter I had been wanting from home, though I 


do not know anybody but yourself who could 
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have written it. It is full of meat and also full 
of evidences of a generous friendship which I 
value more and more as the days go by. I dare 
say you know as much about what is going on 
over here as we do who are on the ground. It 
is very interesting but in a way tedious, and the 
difficulty of weaving all the threads into a single 
pattern sometimes bewilders me. 

Mrs. Wilson joins in the warmest regards 
to you and your dear ones. 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


173. Wilson’s notes, made with his own 
typewriter, in the course of preparing his 
address before the Second Plenary Session 
of the Peace Conference at Paris, Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. This was the session at 
which the discussion on the League of Na- 
tions was to be opened. The notes, headed 
“League of Nations,” read in part: 

You may imagine with what sentiments and 
purposes the representatives of the United States 
approach this great central proposal. This is 
the KEYSTONE of the whole programme to 
which they are committed and which the nations 


associated with the United States have accepted 
as their own. 


Signing of the Treaty; Appeal to 
the People on Behalf of a League 
of Nations 


After a brief return to the United States 
in the spring of 1919 to discuss the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with Con- 
gress and with the people, Wilson went 
again to Paris to resume his part in the 
peace negotiations. The Versailles Treaty 
was signed on June 28, and the President 
and Mrs. Wilson immediately took ship for 
America, accompanied by a group of 
wounded American soldiers who were being 
sent home. After a brief respite from 
travel, he set out again, this time to “go to 
the people” on behalf of the League of 
Nations. The long and grueling trip to 
the West Coast, with frequent addresses, 
both planned and unplanned, along the 
way, proved too much for a man whose 
strength was already exhausted. On the 


night of September 25, 1919, the Presi- 
dent suffered a collapse. 


174*. The “Big Four,” holding a door- 
way conference in Paris: David Lloyd 
George, Vittorio E. Orlando, Georges 
‘lemenceau, and Woodrow Wilson. 


175*. President Wilson and former 
President William Howard Taft, who were 
to share the platform in New York City in 
support of the League of Nations, March 
4, 1919. 


176. Brief note from Woodrow Wilson 
to Josephus Daniels, written on April 15, 
1919, during the difficult days after his 
return to Paris: 

How kind it was of you to write me your 
reassuring letter of April 13th! These are often 
days of very deep discouragement and anxiety, 
and it was an instinct of true friendship which 
led you to write as you did. 

I wish I might have seen you once more 
before you left, so as to give you an affectionate 
farewell. You understand, but I am none the 
less disappointed that I could not. 


(From the papers of Josephus Daniels. ) 


177. Fragmentary notes made by Wilson 
with his own typewriter in preparation for 
his address at the dedication of the great 
new American cemetery at Suresnes, near 
Paris, on Memorial Day, May 30, 1919. 
This was the moving address which began: 

No one with a heart in his breast, no 
American, no lover of humanity, can stand in 


the presence of these graves without the most 
profound emotion. 


178*. President Wilson at the Memorial 


Day Services in Suresnes Cemetery, May 
30, 1919. 


179. Letter of May 30, 1919, from Col. 
Edward M. House to President Wilson: 

No one, I think, ever made a greater, nobler 
speech than yours of today—It will add its 
share of glory to your name—a name that will 
gain in lustre through all time— 

180*. Photograph of President and Mrs. 
Wilson and the Royal Family of Belgium, 
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taken on June 19, 1919, during the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Belgium. It is autographed 
by each member of the group. (See 
illustration. ) 


181*. President Wilson and Cardinal 
Mercier at Malines, Belgium, ca. June 
1919. 


182. Copy of the Versailles Treaty at a 
late stage in its development, June 1919. 
It is headed in Wilson’s hand: “Revised 
Treaty.” 

183. Card of admission to the Hall of 
Mirrors, Versailles, for the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace, issued for “M. le President 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique,” June 18, 1919. 


184. Wilson’s notes for a shipboard talk 
to soldiers and sailors on the George Wash- 
ington, July 4, 1919, on his last trip home 


from Paris. The notes were written with 


his own typewriter, which he had with him 
in his stateroom on the boat. 

A copy of the ship’s paper, The Hatchet, 
“published on the High Seas,” is also 
shown, with the President’s address distin- 
guished by red, white, and blue markings: 


I know a great many of you have been 
homesick on the other side of the water, but I 
do not believe a man among you has been as 
homesick as I have. It is with profound delight 
that I find myself bound westward again for the 
country we all love and are trying to serve... . 

My heart swells with a pride that I cannot 
express when I think of the men who crossed 
the seas from America to fight on those battle- 
I was proud of them when I could not 
see them, and now that I have mixed with them 
and seen them, I am prouder of them still. For 
they are men to the core, and I am glad to have 
had Europe see this specimen of our manhood. 


fields. 


185*. President and Mrs, Wilson with 
a group of wounded soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force on board the 
George Washington, en route for the 
United States, July 7, 1919. 


186. Two pages from one of the earliest 
of President Wilson’s drafts for his address 
of July 10, 1919, to the Senate, in which he 
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presented the treaty of peace with Germany 
for ratification. Wilson worked extraordi- 
narily hard on the preparation of this ad- 
dress, and a number of his drafts have been 
preserved. 

The first page of the reading copy, 
headed in Wilson’s hand “10 July 1919,” 
is also shown, and it is quoted to demon- 
strate certain of the changes made by the 
President before the address settled into its 
final form: 


The treaty of peace with Germany was 
signed at Versailles on the twenty-eighth of 
June. 

I avail myself of the earliest opportunity to 
lay the treaty before you for ratification and to 
inform you with regard to the work of the Con- 
ference by which that treaty was formulated. 

The treaty constitutes nothing less than a 
world settlement. 

187. Letter of September 3, 1919, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, incorporating this mes- 
sage of welcome to be conveyed to General 
Pershing, on his arrival in New York: 

I am distressed that I cannot greet you in 
person. . . . Notwithstanding my physical ab- 
sence, may I not, as your commander-in-chief 
and as spokesmen [sic] of our fellow country- 
men, bid you an affectionate and enthusiastic 
welcome. .. . You have served the country 
with fine devotion and admirable efficiency, in a 
war forever memorable as the world’s trium- 
phant protest against injustice and as its vindi- 
cation of liberty, the liberty of peoples and of 
nations. We are proud of you and of the men 
you commanded. 


(From the papers of Newton D. Baker.) 


188. Printed folder headed “Tour of 
the President to the Pacific Coast,” giving 
the President’s itinerary for the grueling 
trip (September 3-30, 1919) which he 
made in order to “go to the people” on 
behalf of the League of Nations, and dur- 
ing the course of which he suffered a break- 
down. Shown also is a map at the end of 
the folder marking the President’s route 
from coast to coast and back. 
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President and Mrs. Wilson and the King and Queen of Belgium, June 1919 (see entry 180). 
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189*. President Wilson on the train 
steps at St. Paul, Minn., September 9, 
1919. 


190*. President Wilson waving to 
crowds from his automobile a few hours 
before his collapse, September 25, 1919. 


191. Letter of September 29, 1919, from 
Cleveland H. Dodge, an old friend, to 
Woodrow Wilson, written a few days after 
the President’s collapse at Pueblo, Colo. : 


Hard luck! How in thunder you stood it 
as long as you did no one can tell. Anyhow, I 
pray God you may soon be all right again and in 
position to take it a little more easy, & get some 
health giving golf. I hear from many sides 
good reactions from your trip & if it has only 
scotched you for a bit, it was well worth while. 

A Dios—with lots of love from us all. 


192. Letter from Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, written 
from New York on October 3, 1919: 


The news of the President’s illness has 
caused me the deepest pain and it has detracted 
greatly from the pleasure I have felt from the 
wonderful reception being accorded us. 

I beg you to send me any news you have 
on the President’s condition and I will follow 
the progress he makes with interest & with the 
sincere hope of a rapid recovery. 


The small accompanying sheet, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Wilson and signed “Albert” 
and “Elisabeth,” was brought by carrier 
pigeon from the George Washington, which 
was taking the King and Queen of Belgium 
back to Europe: 

This bird will bring you and the President 
our most affectionate message. 

193. Letter of October 9, 1919, from 
an 11-year-old newsboy to Mrs. Wilson: 

I am so glade that the president is getting 
better. it would be to bad if anything happend 
him after all the hard fiting he has done for us. 
as I watch for the paper every night to see how 
he is getting on, I hope he will get better soon 
and theat heal live for a good many years to 
come. 

194. Bulletins put out by the President’s 
physicians during the critical period of his 
illness, October 10-13, 1919. 





195. Handwritten letter of November 
14, 1919, from Edward, Prince of Wales, 
to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson: 


I must send you a line before I leave Wash- 
ington to thank you most sincerely for all your 
kindness & to tell you how delighted I am to 
have seen the President. It was a great privilege 
to have been taken up to his room yesterday & I 
was much relieved to find him looking better 
than I had expected from the published reports. 

I much regret that my stay here is so short 
& am very sorry to be leaving Washington this 
evening; but I look forward to paying another 
visit on some future occasion to the United 
States. 

Will you please tell the President how 
greatly I appreciate the warm hearted welcome 
& hospitality which I have enjoyed here. 


196. Letter of November 18, 1919, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Senator Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, who led the fight in the Senate 
on behalf of ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty: 


You were good enough to bring me word 
that the Democratic Senators supporting the 
treaty expected to hold a conference before the 
final vote on the Lodge resolution of ratification 
and that they would be glad to receive a word 
of counsel from me. I should hesitate to offer it 
in any detail but I assume that the Senators 
desire my judgment only upon the all-important 
question of the final vote on the resolution con- 
taining the many reservations by Senator Lodge. 
On that I can not hesitate, for in my opinion 
the resolution in that form does not provide for 
ratification, but rather for the nullification of the 
treaty. I sincerely hope that the friends and 
supporters of the treaty will vote against the 
Lodge resolution of ratification. I  under- 
stand that the door will probably then be open 
for a genuine resolution of ratification. I trust 
that all true friends of the treaty will refuse to 
support the Lodge resolution. 


197. Letter of November 18, 1919, from 
Percy MacKaye to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
sending, for the President, a “four-leafed” 
clover which he had picked by the doorstep 
of Walt Whitman’s birthplace on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Whitman’s birth, a 
few months before: 


I like to fancy that it holds in its frail form 
a century of superabundant vitality, drawn from 
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Walt’s own abounding vigor and vision of opti- 
mism, and so may it take a contagion of good 
health and good luck to the President, and cause 
him at least a bit of a smile at my whimsy. 


198*. President and Mrs. Wilson on an 
automobile drive after the President’s ill- 
ness, early in 1920. 


Nobel Peace Prize; Wilson’s Last 
Days 


The difficult period of President Wilson’s 
illness was lightened for him in December 
1920 by word that he had been awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. A moving letter 
from the members of his Cabinet marked 
his last full day in office; on March 4, 1921, 
he left the White House. After a brief 
return to the practice of law, in partner- 
ship with Bainbridge Colby, he retired to 
his home on §S Street, in Washington, D. C. 
There, on February 3, 1924, he died. 


199. First and last pages of a hand- 
written letter of January 19, 1920, from 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson to Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, shown as an illustration 
of the President’s method of conducting 
business during this period of his illness: 

During the last few weeks the President has 
given a great deal of thought to the more im- 
portant vacancies in the Diplomatic Service and 
has come to some mature conclusions as to who 
should fill them. 

Of these he asked me to apprise you. 

There follows a list of diplomatic ap- 
pointments to be made, with, in most cases, 
a statement of the reasons for the appoint- 
ment. 


200. Two sheets, one written by Wood- 
row Wilson on his own typewriter, the 
other in Mrs. Wilson’s hand, noting the 
advantages of a number of possible places 
for retirement upon leaving the White 
House. The places considered were Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Boston, 
New York, Charleston, and Bermuda; and 
these were variously rated by such advan- 
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tages as climate, friends, opportunities for 
literary work, amusements, and freedom. 


201. Honorary degree of Doctor of Po- 
litical and Administrative Sciences, con- 
ferred upon Woodrow Wilson by the Uni- 
versity of Cuzco, Peru, August 17, 1920. 


202. Letter of August 28, 1920, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Josephus Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy: 

Just a word in your ear: 

I received recently a number of messages 
about departmental business through third per- 
sons (Dr. Grayson and others) and I write to 
beg that you will communicate with me directly 
whenever there is anything that is necessary for 
me to decide. Communicating through third 
persons leads to all sorts of delays not only, but 
all sorts of vagueness in the statement of the 
business. 

I am sure you will understand and acquiesce. 


(From the papers of Josephus Daniels. ) 


203. Carbon copy of a message of felici- 
tation of September 25, 1920, to Alexandre 
Millerand, on his election to the Presidency 
of the French Republic, prepared for send- 
ing and submitted by the Department of 
State to President Wilson for his approval. 

lis famous “Okeh W. W.” appears at the 
bottom of the sheet. The initials “B C.” 
are those of Bainbridge Colby. 

(From the papers of Bainbridge Colby. ) 


204. On December 11, 1920, Woodrow 
Wilson was informed that the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament had 
awarded him the Nobel Peace Prize. 
There are shown here the telegram of De- 
cember 11 from Kristiania; a letter of De- 
cember 13 from Stockholm, Sweden, trans- 
mitting a check for “Swed. Crowns 
134,100.27”; a letter of December 15 from 
A. E. Schmedeman, United States Minister 
to Norway, reporting his own acceptance, 
on behalf of President Wilson, of the gold 
medal and the certificate of award; and 
the gold medal itself. 


205. Letter of December 11, 1920, from 
Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, to 
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Woodrow Wilson, offering congratulations 
on the Nobel Prize award: 


The great idea of a combination of nations 
to promote peace is yours. It was you who 
voiced the feeling in the hearts of the people 
of the allied nations, and bound them together 
by expressing the objects for which they were 
struggling. I am too firm a believer in progress 
to doubt that we will have ultimately some asso- 
ciation of the nations of the world to prevent 
war, and, no matter who completes the final 
agreement, the idea is yours and to you belongs 
the credit for giving this great constructive 
thought to the world. 


206. Letter of December 16, 1920, from 
Bernard M. Baruch to Woodrow Wilson: 


It is most difficult for me to express to 
you how deeply touched my associates and 
myself were by your generous letter commending 
our activities under your leadership during the 
war. We shall never fail to be grateful to you 
for the opportunity you gave us all to be of 
service. 

As for myself, particularly, you have 
showered so many marks of your approval and 
friendship upon me, that I feel myself to be the 
most fortunate of men. 

You know, of course, how I feel about the 
conferment of the Distinguished Service Medal— 
how I feel that it was the men who served with 
me who are entitled to it and not myself. I 
accept it as a mark of your approval, through me, 
of their services, and as such it has an inestimable 
value tome... . 

I wish on this occasion to give expression 
not alone to my admiration of your wonderful 
accomplishments, but also to my sincere appre- 
ciation of your splendid human qualities as a 
friend. I am looking forward to the time when 
there will be less crowded days for you, when 
perhaps I may have more opportunity to enjoy 
the inspiration of your society. 


To this the President replied on Decem- 
ber 20 (a photocopy of his letter is 
exhibited) : 


Your letter of December sixteenth has 
touched me deeply. You may be sure that it is 
a delight to me to avail myself of any opportunity 
to show how much I honor and value you not 
only as a public servant, but as a friend, one of 
the best friends I ever had. 


207. Letter of March 3, 1921, from the 
members of Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, 
written on the last full day of his admin- 
istration (see illustration) : 


The final moments of the Cabinet on Tues- 
day found us quite unable to express the poign- 
ant feelings with which we realized that the hour 
of leave-taking and official dispersal had arrived. 

Will you permit us to say to you now, and 
as simply as we can, how great a place you 
occupy in our honor, love and esteem? 

We have seen you in times of momentous 
crisis. We have seen your uncomplaining toil 
under the heavy and unremitting burdens of the 
Presidency. We have had the inestimable privi- 
lege of sharing some of your labors. At all times 
you have been to us our ideal of a courageous, 
high-minded, modest gentleman, a patriotic pub- 
lic servant, an intense and passionate lover of 
your country. 

You have displayed toward us a trust and 
confidence that has touched us all, supporting 
and defending us, when under partisan attack, 
with staunch and untiring loyalty, and placing 
at our command, always in the most considerate 
way, the wisdom of your counsel. History will 
acclaim your great qualities. We who have 
known you so intimately bear witness to them 
now. 

We fervently wish you, dear Mr. President, 
long life and the happiness that you so richly 
deserve and have so abundantly earned. 


The letter is signed by Bainbridge Colby, 
David F. Houston, Newton D. Baker, A. 
Mitchell Palmer, A. S. Burleson, Edwin T. 
Meredith, Josephus Daniels, John Barton 
Payne, Joshua W. Alexander, and William 
B. Wilson. 


208*. Last photograph of President Wil- 
son with his Cabinet, March 3, 1921. 
From left to right: President Wilson; 
David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy; Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture; William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor; Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; 
Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General; 
John Barton Payne, Secretary of the In- 
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terior; and Joshua W. Alexander, Secretary 
of Commerce. 


209. A card announcing the formation 
of the law firm of Wilson & Colby, August 
1921, after the President’s retirement from 
the White House. The firm was dis- 
solved on December 31, 1922, but the warm 
friendship between Woodrow Wilson and 
Bainbridge Colby never diminished. 


(From the papers of Bainbridge Colby.) 


210. Letter of April 27, 1922, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Under Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations: 


Thank you for sending me the summary of 
the League’s work for the first two years. I 
shall examine it with the greatest interest. The 
League has indeed become a vital and command- 
ing force and will more and more dominate in- 
ternational relationships. I am thankful that I 
had something to do with its institution and I am 
also thankful, my dear fellow, that it has drawn 
to the service men like yourself in whose ideals 
and purposes I have perfect confidence. 


211*. Woodrow Wilson standing on the 
porch of his home at S Street, in Washing- 


ton, D. C., on Armistice Day, November 
11, 1922. 


212. Letter of June 1, 1923, from Wood- 
row Wilson to the Reverend Dr. James H. 
Taylor, Pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., thanking 
him and his church for a bouquet of roses, 
and adding: 

I sometimes get discouraged at the exceed- 
ingly slow progress of my recovery, but I am 
ashamed of myself when I do because God has 
been so manifestly merciful to me, and I ought 
to feel much profound gratitude. I believe that 
it will all turn out well, and that whether well 
or ill it will turn out right. 

(Presented to the Library by Dr. 
Taylor. ) 


213. Cablegram of February 3, 1924, 
from Georges Clemenceau to Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson: 
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Please accept most heartfelt regrets for 
Presidents unexpected death All through the 
states when I called his name I found nothing 
but highest respect and gratitude for his noble 
part in the war. He will remain one of the 
greatest figures of American democracy France 
will not forget him. 


This and the next four pieces in the 
exhibit are selected from the many hun- 
dreds of messages of sympathy that poured 
into the Wilson home on S Street. 


214. Letter of February 3, 1924, from 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher to Mrs. 
Wilson: 


The foremost figure of the world has passed 
away,—the victim of a war it was his high hope 
to make the last occasion among civilized nations 
for such sacrifices as he had witnessed. 

Your devotion and help constituted his 
chief consolation in these later, saddened years. 
May that bring you comfort. 


215. Letter of February 3, 1924, from 
Louis Wiley, of the New York Times, to 
Mrs. Wilson: 


The passing of your illustrious husband 
touches me deeply. I appreciated his great 
character, the broadness of his intellect, his many 
graces and wide sympathies. I extend to you 
my sincere condolence on a loss which is world- 
wide—a loss which will be felt as the years go 
by, as that of a man who had the noble courage 
of his convictions. In the great war he stood 
forth as the champion of human rights and for 
the assertion of principles which will render him 
famous while justice and right are more than 
mere words. Intellectually and ethically our 
greatest president, he will be remembered for 
his steadfasc adherence to all that is fine and 
noble in man. 


216. Letter of February 4, 1924, from 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, to Mrs. Wilson: 


As a warm admirer of your late husband’s 
idealism and heroism, I wish to congratulate you 
on the love and care you gave him during his last 
eight heavily burdened years. May precious 
memories of mutual tenderness and devotion 
give you comfort and joy all your days. 
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217. Cablegram from Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, ca. February 4, 1924: 


May I personally and on behalf of all my 
colleagues of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations tender our deepest sympathy to you for 
your loss. The name of President Wilson will 
ever be held in honour and affectionate regard 
by those who inspired by his action are engaged 
in the work of furthering the ideals of peace 


and friendship among nations which foremost 
among the statesmen of our time he strove to 
bring to practical fulfilment and in the service 
of which he gave his life. 

218*. Crowds surrounding the S Street 
house in Washington at the time of Wood- 
row Wilson’s funeral, February 1924. 

219*. Woodrow Wilson’s tomb in the 
Washington Cathedral, February 1924. 




















Annual Reports on Acquisitions 





























Orientalia 


HESE reports concern publications 
in the field of Orientalia received 
during 1955, with the exception of 
United States imprints in English. 
The following members of the Orientalia 
Division compiled the separate reports: 


Far East: Edwin G. Beal, with the 
assistance of K. T. Wu, 
Andrew Y. Kuroda, 
and Key P. Yang. 

Near East: Robert F. Ogden. 

Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick. 


South Asia: Horace I. Poleman, with 
the assistance of Cecil 
Hobbs and Walter H. 
Maurer. 


Far East 
China 

An event of great importance in the 
acquisition of Chinese publications was the 
reactivation of the National Central Li- 
brary (Kuo-li Chung-yang T‘u-shu-kuan) 
in Taipeh during the past year, under Dr. 
CutAanc Fu-tsung, who has served as its 
director since it was first established at 
Nanking in 1933. 

The National Central Library has re- 
sumed an active exchange relationship 
with the Library of Congress. The latter 
has authorized the Smithsonian Institution 
to forward to Taipeh the United States 
Government documents which it had been 
storing for China since 1949, and the Li- 
brary in Taipeh is now collecting Chinese 
Government publications for transmission 
to the United States. As a first step in 
resuming the exchange it sent sets of the 


first and second series (100 volumes each) 
of the Hsten-tai kuo-min chi-pén chih-shih 
tssung-shu (Citizens’ Library of Funda- 
mental Knowledge), published in Taipeh 
during the years 1952-54. A third series 
is now in progress and will be sent when 
completed. The three series cover a wide 
range of subjects in history, economics, in- 
dustry, sociology, natural sciences, and lit- 
erature, and since they have been written 
by specialists they will serve as valuable 
reference materials. The National Central 
Library also sent files of nine journals pub- 
lished in Formosa during 1954 and a num- 
ber of other reference works. 

One of the most active research organi- 
zations in Formosa is the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Taiwan (T‘ai-wan 
Yin-hang Ching-chi Yen-chiu-shih). Dur- 
ing recent years it has published some 40 
useful monographs on various economic 
aspects of Taiwan, in two series: T‘ai-wan 
(Monographs on 
Special Products of Taiwan) , and T‘ai-wan 

(Research Mono- 
Several monographs 


t‘é-ch‘an_ ts‘ung-k‘an 
yen-chiu_ ts‘ung-k‘an 
graphs on Taiwan). 
of unusual importance have recently ap- 
peared in the second series. 

One of these, T‘ai-wan ching-chi ti-li 
wén-hsien so-yin, is an index to mono- 
graphs and periodical articles on the eco- 
nomic geography of Taiwan. These ma- 
terials, which appeared between 1931 and 
1952, are grouped in the following cate- 
gories: basic geography, climate, geology, 
soil and plants, population and settlement, 
water conservation and land utilization, 
agriculture, sugar production, forestry, ani- 
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mal husbandry and marine products, com- 
munications and trade, general statistics 
and reports, local statistics and reports, 
Virtually all of 
the titles are in Chinese and Japanese, but 
This in- 


dex is a key to a wealth of information on 


and miscellaneous topics. 
a few are in Western languages. 


the economic development of Taiwan. 

A companion volume in the same series 
is T‘ai-wan lin-yeh wén-hsien so-yin (Index 
to Materials on Forests and Forestry in 
Taiwan), covering the period 1882-1951. 
This subject index is arranged in three 
major language divisions—Chinese, Japa- 
with books 
and articles in Japanese predominating. 





nese, and Western languages 


Publications from the mainland of China 
continued to arrive through a number of 
channels. One of the most interesting re- 
ceived in the past year is a large archeologi- 
cal study entitled Yin-hsii wén-tzii cho-ho 
(literally, a “basting together” of writing 
fragments from the Wastes of Yin), pub- 
lished at Peking in 1955. A bit of elucida- 
tion seems appropriate. 

The earliest extant examples of Chinese 
writing are found on bones and tortoise 
shells which during the Shang period 
(1751?-1122 B. C.) were used for divina- 
tion. In 1899 some of these fragments were 
unearthed accidentally by peasants at 
Hsiao-tun, a village near the city of Anyang 
in Honan. 

Realizing the value of these fragments, 
and believing that further pieces could be 
unearthed, the Institute of History and 
Philology of the Academia Sinica began 
excavations in 1928 at the site of the Shang 
capital. In the course of 10 years, 22,718 
shell fragments and 2,200 bone fragments 
were unearthed. Rubbings of the inscrip- 
tions on them were made, and between 
1948 and 1953 the Institute (which moved 
to Taiwan when the Government evacu- 
ated the mainland) published photographs 
of the rubbings in four massive volumes, 
entitled Yin-hsii wén-tzi. Altogether they 
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contained reproductions of 12,047 num- 
bered pieces. 


Pursuing the study, the Research Insti- 
tute of Archeology (K‘ao-ku Yen-chiu So) 
of the Academy of Sciences (Chung-kuo 
K‘o-hsiieh Yiian) in Peking made a de- 
tailed study of the photographs and thereby 
pieced together some of the fragments. In 
all, 482 assemblies have been made. De- 
tailed references to the earlier publications 
are given, but no attempt is made in this 
volume to interpret the inscriptions. 

Since Chinese has no etymological re- 
lationship with any Western language, the 
problem of establishing correspondences 
with Western languages for the translation 
of scientific material has always been far 
more difficult than establishing corre- 
spondences between languages which, to 
some extent at least, derived from a com- 
mon origin. The problem has been recog- 
nized for many years and various attempts 
have been made to deal with it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Communist regime, which lays such great 
stress on scientific and technological de- 
velopment, should concern itself with this 
matter and, indeed, with the larger prob- 
lem of the standardization of scientific 
terminology. During the past five years a 
considerable number of bilingual glossaries 
in various fields have been drawn up by the 
Pien-i Chii (Bureau of Compilation and 
Translation) of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences. Most of the glossaries are com- 
posed of two parts—a chéng-pien (main 
section), which is usually a Chinese-Eng- 
lish glossary, with the Chinese terms ar- 
ranged by strokes; and a fu-pien (auxiliary 
section) , which is an English-Chinese glos- 
sary. In some cases, however, the terms 
are also given in Latin, Russian, or 
German. 

The glossaries for the following fields 
have been approved by the Hsiieh-shu 
Ming-tz‘i T‘ung-i Kung-tso Wei-yiian-hui 
(Committee for the Standardization of 
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Scientific Terminology): histology and 
embryology, cytology, plant anatomy, plant 
ecology, morphology of flowering plants, 
and physics. Those for the following sub- 
jects are still in draft form: surveying, 
structural engineering, railway and high- 
way engineering, geology, chemistry and 
chemical engineering, animal histology, 
morphology of sporangiferous plants, for- 
estry (Russian-Chinese only), and wool. 

In addition, a committee working under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Health has 
published English-Chinese glossaries on the 
following: diagnosis, pathology, micro- 
biology, therapy, the buccal cavity, and 
biochemistry. 

But the standardization of scientific 
terminology is not the only linguistic prob- 
lem which has been receiving attention. 
Another, which will affect many persons 
even more directly, is the simplification of 
the script in which Chinese is written. Ac- 
cording to a news dispatch from Hong 
Kong, dated October 21, 1955, a confer- 
ence on the reform of Chinese writing, at- 
tended by over 200 delegates from 28 prov- 
inces, had just been opened in Peking. 
The conference was scheduled to continue 
for eight days. A recent publication en- 
titled Han-tzi ti chéng-li ho chien-hua 
(The Reorganization and Simplification of 
Chinese Characters) is a collection of 16 
articles on the subject, written by leading 
students of these problems. In general, 
they recommend simplifying certain char- 
acters and discontinuing the use of certain 
others which are actually variant forms, 
i e., they are identical in pronunciation and 
meaning with more commonly used char- 
acters, but differ from them in writing. 
These scholars believe that eventually a 
phonetic script may come into use in China 
but that such a development is far in the 
future. 

The proposals of the Chung-kuo Wén- 
tzu kai-ko Wei-yiian-hui (Committee for 
the Reform of Chinese Writing) are em- 


bodied in a large wall chart, published in 
February 1955 by the Hsin-hua Shu-tien, 
in Peking, and entitled Han-tzu chien-hua 
fang-an ts‘ao-an kua-t‘u. It consists of two 
sections. The upper portion gives 798 
simplified characters which are recom- 
mended for use, together with their full 
standard forms; the lower one lists 400 var- 
iant forms which the Committee proposes 
be dropped. Both portions are arranged by 
radicals and subarranged by strokes. It 
promises te be a very useful tool for those 
whose work requires them to read Chinese 
Communist publications. 

For many years the Japanese have been 
among the leading students of Chinese 
civilization and history. This interest has 
resulted in the development in Japan of 
large collections of Chinese books and in 
the publication of a vast quantity of re- 
search, much of it first-rate, on Chinese 
subjects. A major portion of this re- 
search—that pertaining to modern China— 
has been made more accessible to Western 
students by a recent publication of John K. 
Fairbank and Masataka BANNo entitled 
Japanese Studies of Modern China; A Bib- 
liographical Guide to Historical and Social- 
Science Research on the 19th and 20th 
Centuries (Rutland, Vt., and Tokyo, 
1955). The collections themselves pro- 
vide rich opportunities not only for study, 
but also for the acquisition through micro- 
reproduction of important Chinese mate- 
rials which are not available in the Western 
world. 

For three decades the Library has made 
a special effort to acquire a type of work 
known to the Chinese as fang-chih, some- 
times translated as “Chinese local histories” 
or “Chinese gazetteers.” In a sense these 
works are both, for they couple geograph- 
ical and historical information, but they 
also include descriptions of famous temples, 
accounts of local fauna and flora, biog- 
raphies of celebrated local personages, 
selections from the writings of eminent 
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authors born in the locality, and many 
other kinds of information. Since over the 
centuries many of these works have been 
re-compiled a number of times, the various 
“editions” of a fang-chih are in many re- 
spects separate works. 

In 1942 the Library published A Catalog 
of Chinese Local Histories in the Library 
of Congress, compiled by Cxuvu Shih-chia, 
listing approximately 3,000 works. Others 
have been purchased since then—chiefly 
from Japan—but copies have become 
scarce, and it is almost impossible to obtain 
any in their original form. 

Students of China, therefore, were grati- 
fied to learn several years ago that the 
National Diet Library in Tokyo is com- 
piling a bibliography of Chinese local his- 
tories which still exist in Japan. Under 
the general title Chiigoku chthéshi soroku- 
ké, lists have thus far been published in 
draft form for 15 Chinese provinces. 
When the lists were checked against the 
Library of Congress holdings, it became 
apparent that the Library’s collection, 
though one of the strongest in the world, 
is still far from complete. The list for the 
province of Kiangsu alone records more 
than 200 titles and editions which this 
Library does not have. 

As a first step, 37 titles were selected for 
microfilming. Most of these are sixteenth- 
century works, and some exist only in man- 
uscript. Among the titles are the Kiangnan 
t‘ung-chih, in 76 chiian (1684) ; Shanghai 
hsien-chih, in 10 chiian (1588) ; Chinling 
hsien-chth, in 15 chiian (1344) ; and Chén- 
chiang chih ( Kiangsu), in 22 chiian (com- 
piled in 1213; reproduced from a Ch‘ing 
manuscript). Institutions owning the items 
reproduced include the National Diet 
Library, the Ueno Toshokan, the Toyo 
Bunko, the Seikad6, the Sonkeikaku Bunko, 
and the Naikaku Bunko (Cabinet Library) , 
all of which are in Tokyo. 

The funds allocated for the filming have 
been exhausted and it has been suspended. 
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It would seem, however, to be a subject 
worthy of cooperative study and effort by 
American libraries that have Chinese col- 
lections to make available these rare 
Chinese fang-chih which now can be used 
only in Japan. 

Mention has previously been made of 
the remarkable and elaborate publication 
of the Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyajo (lInsti- 
tute for Research in Humanistic Studies) 
of Kyoto University, entitled Yiin-kang, 
the Buddhist Cave-Temples of the Fifth 
Century A. D. in North China (Kyoto, 
1952- ).1 It is pleasant to report that 
the volumes in this series are continuing 
to appear, and that by November 1955 
nine volumes of text and 11 volumes of 
plates had been received. 

Recently the Institute has begun to issue 
a new series, entitled Téda: kenkyi no 
shiori (Tang Civilization Reference 
Series). The first volume, entitled Tédai 
no reki (T‘ang Calendar), is devoted to 
solving problems concerning dates in the 
T‘ang period. It lists each day from Feb- 
ruary 1, 618, to July 12, 907, and offers 
all the cyclical information necessary for 
complete identification. One of the ap- 
pendixes in the volume is a list of nien-hao 
(period designations) for these years. The 
second volume in the series has not been 
received, but the title is announced as 
T‘ang Administrative Geography. The 
third volume has arrived. Entitled Tddai 
no sambun sakka (T‘ang Prose Writers), 
it is basically an index to the 3,516 authors 
whose approximately 23,000 writings ap- 
pear in the Ch‘iian T‘ang wén, the T‘ang 
wén shih-i, and the T‘ang wén hsii-shih; 
but in its compilation a vast amount of 
related literature has been combed to 
determine alternate names ( pieh-ming, of 
which there is a special index), the birth- 
places of the authors, and the periods in 
which they worked. 


*QJCA, XI (February 1954), 91. 
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Mention should also be made of 


Chigoku zuthitsu sakuin, an index to 160 
collections of Chinese prose writings, 
chiefly essays, from the T‘ang period to 
the early years of the Republic. Compiled 
under great difficulties, chiefly during aca- 
demic recesses, by members of the Toydshi 
Kenkyikai (Society for the Study of Ori- 
ental History) of Kyoto University, and 
published in 1954 by the Nihon Gakujutsu 
Shinkékai, this volume, containing some 
70,000 references, should be very useful to 
students of Chinese literature. 


Japan 

The great volume of publishing in Japan 
continues unabated. According to the 
1955 Shuppan nenkan (Publications Year- 
book), 19,837 titles came from the press 
during 1954. More detailed statistics are 
available for 1953 in the most recent issue 
of the Japanese national bibliography, Zen 
Nihon shuppanbutsu sobmokuroku. In that 
year 19,177 monographic titles appeared, 
totaling 22,816 volumes; 10,141 serials 
were published, 3,665 of them issued by 
national and local governmental organiza- 
tions, and 3,523 by commercial publishers, 
plus 2,953 which were classified as news- 
papers (shimbun). In addition, there 
were 4,406 titles of “special materials,” 
such as lantern slides, motion pictures, and 
phonograph records. Since the output of 
publications in Japan is so great, the prob- 
lem of selecting materials to be added to 
the Library’s collections is crucial and 
difficult. 

In response to repeated requests for such 
material, a special effort has been made 
during the past year to increase the Li- 
brary’s receipts of publications of Japanese 
scientific and technical societies. This has 
been done by placing additional subscrip- 
tions, raising the number for Japanese sci- 
entific periodicals now on subscription to 
70, and by encouraging exchanges with uni- 
versities, learned societies, and, of course, 


Government research laboratories. There 
has been some increase in the number of 
scientific monographs purchased in Japan, 
but since most new scientific information, 
such as the results of recent experiments, is 
first published either in private or official 
serials, a special effort has been made to 
increase acquisitions of this kind. 

Much attention has also been given 
to acquisitions in the field of Japanese law. 
Most of the important new works in this 
discipline have recently been described.” It 
might be added that in 1955 subscriptions 
were placed for 38 more legal serials, in- 
cluding the legal journals of all of the major 
universities in Japan. 

During the last few years the editing and 
publishing of basic source materials—activ- 
ities which were interrupted by the Pacific 
War—have been resumed. The most im- 
portant older series are again being pub- 
lished and several new series have been 
undertaken. 

The outstanding work of the Tokyé 
Daigaku Shiry6 Hensanjo has been men- 
tioned previously in this Journal’ but it 
has never been discussed in any detail. 
This is now one of the research institutes 
of Tokyo University instead of an institute 
in the Faculty of Literature of that univer- 
sity, as it was for many years. It had its 
inception in the Shiry6 Henshi: Kokushi 
K6seikyoku (Bureau for Compiling Histor- 
ical Materials and Revising the National 
History) , which was established in 1869 by 
Imperial order, before the university came 
into existence. It was envisioned that the 
Bureau would compile an official history of 
Japan, which would begin where the pre- 
vious official compilations, known as the 
Rikkokushi (The Six National Histories) 
had ended. The Rikkokushi, compiled by 
Imperial commissions during the years 
720-901, covered the period from mytho- 


* QJCA, XII (August 1955), 214-15. 


* OJCA, XI (February 1954), 92. 
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logical times down to the reign of Emperor 
K6k6, which ended in 887 A. D. The 
history to be compiled by the Bureau, it was 
planned, would cover the period from 887 
to the last year of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(1867). 

After several reorganizations the work 
of the Bureau was taken over in 1895 by 
the Historiographical Institute of the Fac- 
ulty of Literature of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, and in 1901 the Dai Nihon shiryé 
(Japanese Historical Materials) began 
coming from the press. This is a collection 
of primary source materials, arranged 
according to the events to which they refer. 
In selecting the events which, so to speak, 
form the skeleton of the work, primary 
emphasis was given to matters of govern- 
ment and economics, but an attempt was 
made to cover all other phases of society 
as well. Materials relative to the events 
recorded are quoted in full from all avail- 
able records, such as diaries, archives, and 
works of general literature. Brief captions 
in the margins indicate the events to which 
the documents relate. It is expected that 
several more decades will be required to 
complete the series, which will probably 
fill more than 800 volumes. The final re- 
sult will thus be an enormous chronological 
history of Japan in primary sources. Thus 
far (November 1955) 189 volumes have 
been received by the Library. 

The series is divided into 16 parts (hen), 
each of which refers to one of the periods 
into which, for purposes of the compilation, 
Japanese history from the Heian period to 
the Edo period has been divided. At pres- 
ent only part four, covering the years 
1185-1221, has been completed, in 16 
volumes and a supplementary volume. 

The captions used for historical events 
in the Dai Nihon shiryé, together with cita- 
tions to pertinent documents, have been 
issued as another publication by the Insti- 
tute under the title Shiryé sdran (Outlines 
of Historical Materials). This series, of 
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which 15 volumes have been published, 
covering the period 887-1621, serves as a 
detailed chronology, as well as a separate 
table of contents to the Dai Nihon shiryé. 

Another basic series put out by the Insti- 
tute, Dai Nihon komonjo (Old Documents 
of Japan), also began publication in 1901. 
The purpose of this series is the editing 
and publication of large collections of 
archival materials which have come into 
the Institute’s possession. Many of the doc- 
uments are in single manuscript copies 
only and, unless published, would never be 
available to more than a very few scholars. 
Furthermore, since virtually all of them are 
handwritten, they are extremely difficult 
to read in their original form; indeed, most 
Western students of Japanese history will 
find them very difficult reading even in 
printed form. 

The series at present consists of three 
parts, The first, Hennen monjo (Docu- 
ments Chronologically Arranged), is also 
called Shdsdin monjo, since these docu- 
ments have been kept for centuries in the 
Shésdin, the famous Imperial treasure- 
house which was built in 756 in Nara. 
These date from the years 702-776. The 
other parts are Jewake monjo (Documents 
of Families and Private Institutions) and 
Bakumatsu gatkoku kankei monjo (Docu- 
ments Relating to Foreign Affairs in the 
Last Years of the Shogunate, 1853-68). 
To date, 111 volumes of the Dai Nihon 
komonjo have been received. The first 
part, Hennen monjo, was completed in 
1940, in 25 volumes; work on the other two 
is still in progress. 

Volumes continuing all of the three 
major series mentioned above have been 
received during the last few years. In addi- 
tion, volumes have been received of two 
other series of much more recent origin. 
Dai Nihon kokiroku (Old Japanese Rec- 
ords), which began publication in 1952 
and which is devoted to the printing 
of individual diaries, memoirs, and other 
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records which previously have existed only 
in manuscript, has now reached six titles 
in 10 volumes. 

In 1953 a new series entitled Dai Nihon 
kinsei shiryd (Modern Japanese Historical 
Materials) began to come from the press. 
Three volumes have appeared, devoted to 
one title, Ueda-han mura meisaiché (Social 
and Economic Census of Villages in the 
Ueda Fief in 1706). This work consists 
of the edited texts of certain Tokugawa 
period local census records (sashidashich6) , 
published here for the first time. The series 
promises to be of great value to students 
of Japanese feudalism. 

Several interesting and useful publica- 
tions received during the year deal with 
the history and functions of the Japanese 
Diet. Dai Jiigokai Kokkai sdran (Con- 
spectus of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Japanese Diet, 1951-52), compiled by the 
Kokusei Shingi Chésakai, makes it pos- 
sible to follow the activities of the session 
without laborious searching through the 
“extra numbers” (gdgai) of the Official 
Gazette (Kamp6). It is divided into three 
main sections. The first describes the or- 
ganization and functions of the Diet under 
the 1947 Constitution and presents in 
chronological fashion the proceedings of 
the plenary sessions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and House of Councillors from 
November 8, 1952, to December 25, 1952. 
The second continues the proceedings after 
the New Year holidays and concludes with 
important laws and revisions passed during 
the session. The last section deals with 
the activities and organizational structure 
of the various parties, their numerical rep- 
resentation in the Diet, and their respective 
positions on major domestic and foreign 
issues. Biographical sketches and photo- 
graphs of each Member conclude the work. 

Kokkai taikan: Shigiin-hen (Conspectus 
of the Diet: The House of Representa- 
tives) , published by the Sangy6 Keizai Sha, 
provides much information on Members 


of the Lower House from the Meiji era 
(1868-1912) to the present. Approxi- 
mately half of it is devoted to biographical 
accounts; much of the remainder is occu- 
pied by charts giving information on all 
general elections, on the opening and clos- 
ing dates of all sessions, on the successive 
Cabinets, and on related matters. 

The Shigiin senreishi, published in 
1955, is a compilation of precedents govern- 
ing the organization and activities of the 
House of Representatives and is a successor 
to the prewar Shiigiin senrei isan. In the 
newer work, the precedents are based 
mostly on rulings in the postwar Diets. 
Precedents inherited from the former Im- 
perial Diet are included when they do not 
conflict with the provisions of the new 
Constitution. 

The Centenary Cultural Council (Kai- 
koku Hyakunen Kinen Bunka Jigydkai), 
its plans, and its first publications were 
described in the Quarterly Journal two 
years ago.* Since that time two volumes 
from the series on the history of cultural 
relations between Japan and the United 
States (Nichi-Bei bunka késhé-shi) have 
been received. One of them deals with 
trade and industry, and the other with im- 
migration. In the series on Meiji cultural 
history (Meiji bunka-shi), eight volumes 
have been received, dealing with legisla- 
tion, education and morality, thought and 
public opinion, natural and social sciences, 
literature, society, livelihood, and customs 
and manners. 

It has been announced that all volumes 
in both series will be translated into Eng- 
lish. Several gifted young American 
scholars, a number of whom have recently 
held grants from the Ford Foundation, 
have been at work in Japan on the trans- 
lation of the volumes most closely related 
to their own interests. The first volume 
in the English series was received while 


* QJCA, XI (February 1954), 92-93. 
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this report was being written. Entitled 
Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era, it is 
a translation by Mr. V. H. Viglielmo of the 
volume on literature (Bungei-hen) by Prof. 
OxazakI Yoshie in the series Meiji bunka- 
shi. 

A considerable number of the most in- 
teresting Japanese publications received 
during the year deal with Chinese history, 
literature, or art. The more significant 
ones have already been described under 
“China.” 


Ryukyu Islands 


Nearly all of the works sold in the book- 
stores in Naha are in the Japanese lan- 
euage. Most of them pertain to Japan 
rather than to the Ryukyu Islands, but 
during the year the following which deal 
with their history were acquired: Mryaci 
Shinji’s Kodai Okinawa no sugata (Oki- 
nawa in Olden Times), Naha, 1954; 
SHIMABUKURO Genichiré’s Okinawa no 
rekishi (History of Okinawa) , Naha, 1952; 
and the Yaeyama Rekishi Henshii Iinkai’s 
Yaeyama rekishi (History of Yaeyama), 
Yaeyama, 1954. For the study of lan- 
guage, the following should be noted: 
Mryara To6s0’s Fido to kotoba (Local 
Conditions and Language), Tokyo, 1954, 
and Kuwae_ Ryoko’s 
kenkyi (Studies in the Language of Oki- 
nawa), Naha, 1954. An interesting phar- 
maceutical work is Tawapa Shinjun’s 
Okinawa yakuyé shokubutsu yakko ( Plants 
Used for Medicinal Purposes in Okinawa) , 
Naha, 1951. In the fine arts, YANacr 
Muneyoshi’s Ryiikyi no toki ( Porcelains of 
Ryukyu), Tokyo, 1952, should be men- 
tioned. Works of more general interest 
are the 1955 edition of Ryikyi nenkan 
(Ryukyu Yearbook), and Okinawa Shéok6é 
meikan (Commercial Directory of the 
Ryukyus), both published in Naha by the 
Okinawa Koéshinjo. Texts of all laws in 
force are given in Ryiikyii genkd hoki 
sdran, a set of two looseleaf volumes, origi- 
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nally published in Naha in 1953. Most 
of the issues of Kdh6 (Official Gazette) 
for 1952-55 have been received, and at- 
tempts are being made to fill the gaps. 
The Library also has acquired a set of all 
the issues of Ryiidai bungaku (Journal of 
Literature), published by the University 
of the Ryukyus, and it receives the Oki- 
nawa Times (in Japanese) on a subscrip- 
tion basis. 


Korea 


During the year several important meas- 
ures were taken to place the acquisition of 
Korean publications on a more regular and 
dependable basis. Comprehensive order 
arrangements, both for general and for 
legal publications, were made for the first 
time with a Korean publisher; and steps 
were taken which, it is hoped, will result 
in an executive agreement governing the 
exchange of official publications between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Korea. 

Even before the conclusion of such an 
agreement, however, certain important 
official publications have been arriving 
through exchange with various Korean 
institutions—in particular, the Library of 
the National Assembly. From this source 
the Library has been receiving the T aehan 
Minguk Kukhoe sokkirok (Stenographic 
Record of the National Assembly) and the 
Kwanbo (Official Gazette). Unfortu- 
nately, a good many issues are still missing, 
and steps are being taken to secure them. 
The Library has also received several issues 
of Kukhoe-po (Report of the National 
Assembly), a journal which has been pub- 
lished irregularly since 1954 by the Office 
of the General Secretary of the National 
Assembly. In exchange, the Library has 
been sending the comparable American 
publications—the Congressional Record 
and the Federal Register. 

The Research Department of the Bank 
of Korea, some of whose publications have 
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been described in previous reports in the 
Quarterly Journal,’ has issued a compre- 
hensive review of recent Korean economic 


developments under the title Kydngje 
yongam (Annual Economic Review, 1955 
edition). A related work, received while 
this report was being written, is Hanguk 
sanop kydngje simnyon chi (History of 
Industry and Economic Developments in 
Korea During the Past Ten Years), pub- 
lished in 1955 by the Korean Industrial 
Bank, in Seoul. 

A special effort has been made to acquire 
newly published Korean dictionaries, and 
no fewer than 25 were received during the 
year. The majority are dictionaries of the 
Korean language, but there also are some 
covering special subjects, such as law, eco- 
nomics, chemistry, and physics. Outstand- 
ing among the general language diction- 
aries are several titles compiled by Mun 
Se-yéng, possibly the foremost authority 
in this field. Three of his works, all pub- 
lished in 1954 by Sammun-sa, in Seoul, 
are Urimal sajon (Dictionary of Our Lan- 
guage), P*yojun kanada sajon (Standard 
ABC Dictionary), and Kukhanmun sin 
okp‘yon (Korean-Chinese Dictionary). 

Two dictionaries of legal terms, both 
entitled Poémnyul-hak sajén, should be 
mentioned. Both were published in Seoul 
in 1954, one by the firm named Taeydng- 
dang, and the other by the Ch‘dnggu 
Munhwa-sa. The former emphasizes terms 
appearing in the laws of the Republic of 
Korea, and contains an appendix entitled 
Anglo-American Law Dictionary, in which 
the Korean equivalents for many terms 
common in Anglo-American legal tradi- 
tion may be found. The second covers 
a somewhat larger chronological scope— 
from 1910 to the present—and gives more 
emphasis to historical and philosophical 
interpretations. 





°QJCA, XI (February 1954), 95, and XII 
(February 1955), 69. 


Owing to a disagreement regarding the 
Korean spellings to be used, the publication 
of K*tin sajon, described in the report for 
1952,° was suspended after the appearance 
of the first three volumes. It has recently 
been announced, however, that the objec- 
tions to this spelling have been withdrawn 
and it seems probable that the publication 
will continue. It is expected that three 
additional volumes will complete the work. 

The Library has recently received from 
the War History Board of the Ministry of 
National Defense, Republic of Korea, its 
third volume, which is entitled Hanguk 
chollan samnyon chi (Korea in War, 1952- 
93). This and the two preceding volumes, 
both of which were received from the 
Board, constitute an exceedingly detailed 
official history of the Korean conflict from 
its outbreak in 1950 to July 27, 1953. The 
first section of each volume describes im- 
portant events and trends of the preceding 
year. In the third volume, for example, 
the opening section covers the truce talks 
and the question of prisoners; a summary 
of conditions on the battlefield; conditions 
inside Korea; developments in interna- 
tional relations; and trends in the enemy’s 
camp. The second section of each volume 
is a detailed day-by-day chronology of the 
period covered. The third section repro- 
duces pertinent documents of the period; 
and the fourth is devoted to statistics. 

It should be noted that publication of 
the results of scholarly research has been 
increasing remarkably, despite the many 
difficulties under which such work must at 
present be conducted. During the past 
year the first issues of two promising schol- 
arly journals were received. They are en- 
tirely in the Korean language, though in 
both cases English subtitles for the articles 
are given. The first issue of Tongbang 
hakchi (Journal of Far Eastern Studies) , 
published by the Institute of Far Eastern 


*QJCA, X (February 1953), 81. 
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Studies, Chosun Christian University, con- 
tains articles by Y1 Pyong-do, Y1 Sang-paek, 
and other leading Korean historians. The 
first issue of Sdul Taehak nonmun chip 
( Universitas Seoulensis, Collectio Theseon : 
Humanitas, Scientia Socialis), published 
by Seoul National University, has articles 
by eminent Korean scholars on various 
historical and linguistic problems, includ- 
ing the family names used in the Kingdom 
of Paekche, the classifiers (radicals) of the 
Shuo-wén chieh-tzti, the new Korean Crim- 
inal Code, the history of the mineral indus- 
try in Korea, and cooperative labor in the 
Yi Dynasty period. 

Another collection of scholarly writings 
recently received is a volume of more than 
600 pages entitled Koryd Taehakkyo osip 
chunyon kinyom nonmun chip (Commem- 
oration Theses, Fiftieth Anniversary, Korea 
University), containing learned articles by 
members of the university faculty in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences. Some of them deal with 
Western subjects, but the majority are de- 
voted to Far Eastern studies. Such articles 
as “The Influence of Chinese Novels on 
Korean Novels,” “A Survey of Family 
Law of Present-Day Korea,” and “Analysis 
of Inflation in Korea” will be of much 
interest to Western students. 

Two important publications of the Na- 
tional Museum of Korea, both written 
in Korean, carry brief English summaries 
and are extensively supplied with plates. 
The first is a study of early movable type 
in Korea by Kim Won-yong (Publication 
of the National Museum of Korea, Series 
A, vol. 1) and should be widely welcomed 
in the Western world, for Korea contrib- 
uted an important chapter to the world 
history of printing. The second volume 
of Report of the Research of Antiquities 
of the National Museum of Korea, by Kim 
Chewon, Director of the Museum, and 
Kim Won-yong, reports on the excavation 
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of three tombs of the Silla period which 
appear to date from the fifth to the seventh 
century A. D. The first volume of these 
research reports was published in 1948. 
The publication of this volume and of the 
new series mentioned above signify the re- 
sumption of serious archeological work 
after years of hostilities and resulting hard- 
ships. 

One of the most highly regarded maga- 
zines commercially published in Korea is 
Sasanggye (The World of Thought). 
Though primarily a philosophical journal, 
it accepts articles on questions of politics 
and government. The Library’s collection 
is now complete from the first issue (Sep- 
tember 1952) through 1954. 

It should also be mentioned that during 
the year the Library was able to acquire 
some 120 items from North Korea, more 
than doubling its previously rather sparse 
Most of what 
was acquired consists of issues of certain 


holdings from that area. 


periodicals which are the official organs of 
North Korean 
Among the titles are Killo-ja (Workers), 


various organizations. 
a monthly organ of the Korean Labor 
Party; Nodong-ja (Laborers), a monthly 
publication of the General League of 
Korean Workers; and Uri choguk, a 
monthly put out by the Korean Democratic 
Youth League. Other titles 
Choson munje yongu (Studies in Korean 
Problems), Kydngje kénsdl (Economic 
Construction), Kukche saenghwal (Inter- 
Life), and Cho-Sso ch‘inson 
In a some- 


include 


national 
(Korean-Soviet Friendship). 
what different category is Hwalssal (Ar- 
row), which makes extensive use of 
cartoons in presenting North Korean prop- 
aganda. Japanese publications reflecting 
the North Korean point of view are 
Atarashti Chisen (New Korea), which be- 
gan publication in November 1954, and 
Chésen hyéron (Korean Review). 
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Near East 


New materials in the languages of the 
Near East received by the Library totaled 
1,049 for the year 1955. By languages, 
the receipts were: Arabic, 341; Turkish, 
315; Persian, 263 ; Armenian, 60; Georgian, 
45; and miscellaneous, 25. Their char- 
acter may be indicated by citing some 
representative publications. 

Arabic materials have come from all 
parts of the Arabic-speaking world. For 
example, from North Africa there is a two- 
volume work on the Crusades by Muham- 
mad ‘Arusi al-Matwi entitled al-Hurub 
al-salibiyah fi-al-mashriq wa-al-maghrib 
(Tunis, 1954). 

There is renewed interest in publishing 
translations of classic works on the area by 
Western authors. A good example is the 
Iraqi Academy publication of Le Strange’s 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate under the 
title Bulddn al-khilafah al-sharigiya (Bagh- 
dad, 1954). In this case the translators, 
Bashir Fransis and Gurgis ‘Awwad, added 
notes concerning the history and archeo- 
logy of the countries covered, and an index. 

Studies by Arabic scholars of problems 
in their area continue to be published, such 
as one on the contemporary problems of 
the Suez Canal by Dr. Mustafa al Hifnawi, 
entitled Qandat al-Suwais wa-mushkildtuhu 
al-mu‘dsirah (Cairo, 1954). This is the 
fourth volume in a series of studies on the 
canal by the same author. 

Among new editions of classical authors 
may be mentioned the Diwan of Abu-al- 
"Aswad al-Du’ali, poet and grammarian of 
the early period of Islam, edited and 
published by Abd al-Karim al-Dujayli 
(Bagdad, 1954). 

The faculties of the universities and the 
research departments of the governments 
in the Arab countries have produced basic 
studies in the natural and social sciences. 
Three representative items follow. From 
Egypt has come a study on economic de- 


velopment, al-T atawwur al Iqtisadi fi Misr, 
by Dr. Jamal-al-Din Muhammad Sa‘id 
(Cairo, 1954), and one on psychology and 
its relation to education, Dr. Abd al ‘Aziz 
al-Qusa’s ‘Ilm al Nafs, °Ususuhu wa 
tatbiqatuhu al-tarbawiyah (Cairo, 1954). 
The first part of Dr. Mustafa al Bariri’s 
work on constitutional law, al Huquq al- 
dastiiriyah, which appeared in Damascus 
in 1952, was only recently received by the 
Library. 

From Iran there is the customary wide 
variety of publications, several of which 
deserve special mention as illustrations of 
fine printing and characteristic calligraphy 
in the Iranian style. 

First, there is an edition of the Quran 
(Koran), printed artistically in Nasta’liq 
script with Persian translation and selected 
comments, by Mehdi Elahi Qomshe‘i (Teh- 
ran, 1948). In the same category is a 
volume of prayers in prose entitled Mond- 
jat by the poet Ansari, with calligraphy by 
Mir ‘Emad. This photographic reproduc- 
tion of the original manuscript was pub- 
lished by the Society of Booklovers at Teh- 
ran in 1954. The Iranian theatre is the 
subject of a book by Abu-al-Qasem Jennati 
‘ata’i, Bonydd-e-namdyesh dar Iran (Teh- 
ran, 1955). The author discusses the 
foundation of the theatre in Iran and in- 
cludes some Iranian plays. 

Of quite a different sort is the Qaniin-e- 
taqsimat-e keshvar va vazayef-e farmanda- 
ran va bakhsh-ddran, published by the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Iranian Gov- 
ernment in 1937-38, which is still a good 
source for the forms of place-names in Iran. 

The Library has also acquired several 
standard reference works on Iran and the 
Persian language, most of which were pub- 
lished in India. An example is the five- 
volume encyclopedic dictionary Farhang-e- 
Nezam published in Hyderabad and com- 
pleted in 1939. 

Although the Turkish acquisitions could 
not be described as normal in number or 
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character, a number of significant publica- 
tions have been received. A good example 
is the Tiirk mimari anitlari (Turkish 
Architectural Monuments), by Sedat CGe- 
tintas (Istanbul, 1952). Also may be 
noted Prof. Ismail Hikmet Ertaylan’s 
Fatih fiituhat: (The Conquests of Muham- 
mad the Conqueror) , published at {stanbul 
in 1953. Both are fine examples of the 
printer’s art with many plates and illustra- 
Atatiirkgiilitik ve moskofluk-tirk- 
liik savaslart (Ataturkism and the Russian- 
Turkish Conflicts) is the startling title of a 
book by Dr, Arin Engin (Istanbul, 1953) 
which was acquired by gift, together with a 
Greek-Turkish dictionary by Dr. Suat 
Sinanoglu entitled Yunanca-Tiirkce Sézliik 
(Istanbul, 1953). 

A representative publication in the field 
of religious studies is Dr. Abdiilkadir Kara- 
han’s Kirk Hadis (The Forty Traditions) , 
published at Istanbul in 1954, in which the 
author undertakes to examine a phase of 
the study of Muslim tradition in Turkish 
literature. 


tions. 


With few exceptions, receipts in Arme- 
nian have been from Soviet Armenia. A 
representative propaganda publication is 
Angliakan ev amerikayan imperalistneri 
ekspansian Iranoum (British and Ameri- 
can Imperialistic Expansion in Iran), by 
S. V. Bashkirov (Erevan, 1954). Of a 
different type is a two-volume collection 
of Armenian songs, M. Aghayan’s Spiridon 
melik’yan (Erevan, 1952). The Library 
continues to receive gifts of publications 
in Armenian from Western countries, an 
example of which is the translation into 
Armenian of Omar Khayyam by Sahak 
Churchian with illustrations by Darvish 
(Los Angeles, 1953). 


Hebraica 


During the year 1,795 books and bro- 
chures were added to the Hebraic collec- 
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tions through purchase, copyright, ex- 
change, gift, and transfer. Special mention 
should be accorded a group of 105 Hebraic 
titles pertaining to Rabbinic law and cur- 
rent Israeli legislation, for which there is 
a growing demand. While funds avail- 
able for purchase were mostly used to ob- 
tain current publications of historical, bio- 
graphical, and reference value, most of 
those relating to the social, political, and 
economic aspects of the area came to the 
Library through exchange. 

Thirty-one titles of Yiddish Canadiana 
were presented by the Jewish Public Li- 
brary of Montreal, and authors, publishers, 
and editors contributed 89 volumes. Nota- 
ble among the exchanges, which brought 
in 614 titles, were receipts of 263 brochures, 
149 monographic titles, and 38 periodicals 
from the Yiddish Scientific Institute— 
YIVO of New York and of 150 titles from 
the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Learning in Philadelphia. Very sub- 
stantial also were the receipts from the 
Israel Institution of Standards in Tel Aviv, 
which gathered many valuable publications 
not readily available through normal trade 
channels. As in former years, serious gaps 
still exist in the field of Government publi- 
cations. 

Notable in the year’s acquisitions was a 
large collection of material received from 
North Africa, covering the major portion 
of the literary output of the Hebrew presses 
of Tunisia, Algiers, and Morocco. They 
bear all the physical characteristics of their 
lands of origin, representing the quintes- 
sence of the Jewish creativity of those coun- 
tries. Written in Hebrew and in the native 
dialect which is commonly referred to as 
Judeo-Arabic, they not only have linguistic 
importance but constitute a storehouse of 
information for the anthropologist, sociolo- 
gist, historian, and folklorist. The timing 
of their arrival is another indication of the 
imminent dissolution of the communities 
and the genius which produced them. 
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In reviewing the year’s acquisitions, it 
is only natural that first attention should 
be devoted to the growing literature about 
the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls. The in- 
terest evoked by these epochal finds, most 
of which are now owned by the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, resulted in a finely 
produced edition (Jerusalem, 1954) en- 
titled “Otsar ha-megilot ha-genuzot (The 
Thesaurus of the Hidden Scrolls) , a monu- 
ment to the labors of the late Prof. Eliezer 
Lipa Sukenik, with whose name the scrolls 
are sO intimately connected. With the 
publication of the first volume of Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert. Qumran 
Cave I (Oxford, 1955), edited by D. 
Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Biblical 
scholarship beheld in facsimile and tran- 
script all the texts which resulted from that 
historic discovery. 

The promise held out by the publication 
of the first volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica was fulfilled in the second, which 
is subtitled Thesaurus rerum Biblicarum 
alphabetico ordine digestus and covers the 
letters Beth to Zayin. It was published in 
1954 by the Mossad Bialik and the 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. 

Representative brochures describing 
some of the facets of Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence are Ha-ve‘adah le-hantsahat 
zeker halele ha-ma‘arakah ‘al Negbah 
u-mevo’ oteha, Dapim le-zeker megine Bet 
ha-Keren ha-Kayemet le-Yisrael be-Bet 
Dagon, Mivtsa‘ Nahshon April 1948, 
Pe‘ulot Yiftah le-shihrur ha-Galil, and 
Tsefat mi-matsor le-shihrur. 

Bamah le-ba‘ayot ha-ve‘idah ha’artsit 
ha-shelishit, emanating from  Rightist 
Herut, and ‘Uvdot mispar ‘al mediniyut ha- 
memshalah kelape ha’uklusiyah ha-‘arvit 
be-Yisra’el and Le’ahdut ‘amelim, repre- 
senting the Communist viewpoint, add to a 
fuller appreciation of the opposing forces 
and their tactics. 


The Library has succeeded in complet- 
ing its sets of many important periodicals. 
They include Tseror miktavim li-she’elot 
ha-hinuk ha-meshutaf, Mahbarot le- 
marksism, Niv ha-kevutsah, Sullam, Nivim, 
Rive‘on le-kalkalah, and Ha-shavu‘a ba- 
Kibuts ha’artst. Volumes 12, 13, and 14 
of Mibifnim, the volumes for 1947 and 
1948 of Ba-histadrut, the last seven volumes 
of *Urim, the last three of ’Ofakim, and the 
issues of Be-terem for the years 1946-54 
were also acquired. 

Israel’s scholarly President, Isaac Ben- 
Zevi, undaunted by the cares of his office, 
brought out his monumental ’Eretz-Yisra’el 
ve-yishuvah bi-yeme hé-shilton ha-‘Oto- 
mani (Jerusalem, 1955), which traces the 
history of the Jewish settlement in Palestine 
from its occupation by the Turks in 1516 to 
Allenby’s victory in 1918. 

The attention devoted to the growth and 
rehabilitation of the southern portion of 
Israel, called the Negev, destined to meet 
the growing needs of the mass immigration 
which is envisioned, is reflected in the 
Hebrew literary anthologies entitled Sefer 
ha-Negev (The Book of the Negev) , com- 
piled and edited by Ephraim and Menahem 
Talmi, and Da‘ ’et ha-Negev (Know the 
Negev), edited by Michael Deshe and 
Ya‘akov Goren (Jerusalem, 1955). The 
former deals with the Negev motifs in 
literature and is based on material span- 
ning millennia, while the latter is an an- 
thology which surveys the history and the 
development projects of the area and de- 
scribes its mineral resources, fauna and 
flora, and, as is to be expected, the security 
situation. Noteworthy also is Abraham 
Granovsky’s Temurot ‘agrariyot be-Yisravel 
uva-‘olam (Tel Aviv, 1954), dealing with 
agrarian changes in Israel and other coun- 
tries. It reviews the principles which 
guided the land policy of the Zionist move- 
ment, compares them with the land prob- 
lems of other nations, and outlines the 
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steps necessary to achieve a sound agri- 
cultural economy in Israel. 

The recent celebrations marking the 
twentieth anniversary of the Mossad Bialik, 
the Jewish Agency’s publishing house 
which was founded in 1935, and its impos- 
ing list of about 400 volumes covering all 
branches of Hebraica and many transla- 
tions from classics of world literature, re- 
sulted in new volumes from this Israeli 
publishing house. In Efraim E. Urbach’s 
Ba‘ale ha-Tosafot 1955), 
which treats of the Tosaphists’ history, 


( Jerusalem, 


writings, and methods, the literary activ- 
ities of the Jews of Northern France, Ger- 
many, and England from the twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries are minutely described 
on the basis of a mass of data gathered 
from numerous manuscripts and all avail- 
able printed sources during 22 years of 
assiduous research. One of its major pub- 
lications, which appeared in 1954 in coop- 
eration with “Dvir,” is Jefim Schirmann’s 
Hashirah ha-‘ivrit bi-Sefarad u-ve-Provans, 
an anthology of the Hebrew poetry of Spain 


> 


and Provence. The selections are accom- 
panied by brief comments, many of them 
the result of original research conducted 
among the manuscript treasures at the 
Institute for Research in Hebrew Medieval 
Poetry in Jerusalem. 

Linguistic difficulties and an acute pau- 
city of historical documents have combined 
to make the writing of the history of the 
Gaonic period, which extended from the 
eighth to the eleventh centuries, a compli- 
cated task. Most of the studies about it 
are in the form of articles which are scat- 
tered in numerous periodicals and often 
inaccessible. The appearance, therefore, 
in book form of the lectures on the subject 
selected from the literary legacy of Justice 
Simhah Assaf, Professor of Hebrew Litera- 
ture in the Gaonic Period, under the title 
Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-sifrutah (Jeru- 
salem, 1955), is a welcome addition to our 
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meager knowledge of the era. The result 
of long and fruitful teaching experience, 
the lectures enliven an epoch shrouded in 
darkness. Also of basic importance in the 
field of Hebraic research are two books 
which were published in New York in 1955 
by the Ogen Publishing Company of the 
Histadruth Ivrith of America. Korot bate 
ha-tefilah be-Yisrael, by Samuel Krauss, 
is a history of synagogues throughout the 
ages, and particularly of synagogal archi- 
tecture and the external stimuli, such as 
decrees, which contributed to its shaping. 
In Haye ha-Yehudim be-Italiyah bi-tekufat 
ha-Renesans, Moses Szulwas, well known 
for his previous researches on the history of 
the Jews of Italy, describes Italian Jewry 
during the Renaissance and analyzes its 
principal components. 


South Asia 


The Library’s acquisitions in Western 
languages, together with significant periodi- 
cal articles, are listed country by country 
in the fourth volume of Southern Asia: 
Publications in Western Languages, a 
Quarterly Accessions List, published by the 
Library of Congress. Items and trends of 
interest are discussed here. 

Although the Library of Congress is con- 
stantly giving more attention to the vernac- 
ular publications of Southern Asia, its col- 
lections are not likely to be either extensive 
or distinguished for years to come. 

The reasons are that publications in 
Western languages for many of the coun- 
tries still dominate, significant publications 
in the vernaculars are few (in Pakistan, 
for example, it is estimated that on the 
average only four important books appear 
monthly in Urdu), and _ bibliographical 
assessment and procurement are difficult. 
The Library’s collections total 17,097, with 
the greatest strength in Bengali, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Nepali, Urdu, Burmese, Indonesian, 
and Thai materials. The largest increases 
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during the year have been in Bengali, 
Hindi, and Indonesian. 


India, Pakistan, Tibet, and Ceylon 


The past year witnessed a considerable 
addition of Jain books to the Library’s col- 
lections. Of particular interest to scholars 
is a complete set of the Jaina Agama or 
Siddhanta, edited with a Hindi translation 
by Bal Brahmacari Pandita Muni Sri 
Amolaka Risiji Maharaja, of which but 
1,000 copies were printed in Sikandarabad, 
Deccan. It is not very often that Western 
scholars have access to the complete Jain 
scriptures, and much of the inaccuracy and 
obscurity that have characterized writings 
on Jainism may be attributed to the inac- 
cessibility of the fundamental texts of the 
religion. A particular debt of gratitude, 
therefore, is due Mr. Ramnikchand M. 
Javeri of Bombay, who presented this copy 
of the Jaina Agama to the Library in 
memory of his mother. 

Also of interest to students of Jainism is 
the Sanskrit work entitled Jainasiddhanta- 
dipika (Sardarsahar, Rajasthan, n. d.), by 
His Holiness Acharya Sri Tulsi Ramji, 
Ninth Acharya of the Terapanthi Sect of 
the Svetimbara Jains. The whole of the 
Jain religion is set forth in nine chapters, 
called prakdsas, in the traditional sitra- 
varttika style, and a close Hindi translation 
by the Acharya’s learned disciple Muni 
Nathmalji is provided on the pages facing 
the Sanskrit text. Because of the extremely 
brief and succinct character of the Dipika 
itself, Muni Nathmalji has included a long, 
detailed introduction in Hindi in which the 
essential features of Jainism are laid out, 
with particular emphasis on the points 
taken up in the siitras. Since the history 
and activity of the Terapanthi Sect are 
not so well known to students of Jainism 
abroad, this is an especially welcome ac- 
quisition. The fact that the Dipikd has 
been composed by the highest official in the 


ranks of the Terapanthi Sect renders it an 
even more interesting and authentic expo- 
sition of Jain faith. 

Nearly a score of volumes belonging to 
the Srivijayanemisirigranthamala series 
were presented to the Library by their 
author, the well-known Jain grammarian 
Muni Vijayalavanyasiri. Among these, 
special mention should be made of the 
celebrated work of the medieval Jain poly- 
math Hemacandra, entitled Srisiddhahe- 
macandrasabdadnufdsanam, of which the 
first chapter has been published as volume 
33 in this series. This edition contains 
Hemacandra’s own commentary, called the 
Tattvaprakasika, the commentary upon 
this latter, i. e. the Sabdamahdarnavanyasa 
and the Nydsasdrasamuddhara of Kanaka- 
prabhasiri, and various supplements. 

Included among the volumes written 
and presented by Muni Vijayalavanyasiri 
are several dealing with the Saptabhangi- 
naya, the system of logic peculiar to the 
Jains. 

The late W. Caland’s translation of 
Sunahsepa’s 
(Nagpur, 1953) is an important addition 
to scholarly work in Sanskrit. It appeared 
as volume 32 in the Sarasvati-Vihara series. 

A welcome translation of a modern 
classic is Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s A 
Flight of Swans; Poems from Balakd, trans- 
lated from the Bengali by Aurobindo Bose 
(London, 1955). It was published in the 
Wisdom of the East series. 

The controversy over language in South- 
ern Asia continues. Two challenging pub- 
lications on the subject are the Final Re- 
port of the Official Languages Commission 
of Ceylon (Colombo, 1953), which ap- 
peared as Sessional Paper 22 of the Ceylon 
State Council, and The Future of English 
in India, by Ardeshir Ruttonji Wadia 
(Bombay, 1954). 

Meanwhile governments struggle to 
foster the building of vocabularies for edu- 
cational use. Publication No. 134 of the 
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Ministry of Education of the Government 
of India, A Provisional List of Technical 
Terms in Hindi for Secondary Schools 
(New Delhi, 1953) is in five volumes, 
covering chemistry, botany, mathematics, 
physics, and the social sciences. 

Important reference works which have 
appeared are: The All India Telephone 
Directory, Classified According to Trades 
and Professions, Government Departments, 
Individuals, Institutions, etc. (Baroda and 
Bombay, 1953); a Health Atlas of India, 
issued by the Directorate General of Health 
Services of the Government (Delhi?, 
1953); Indian Parliament (1952-57) Au- 
Comprehensive and Illustrated 
3:ographical Dictionary of Members of the 
Two Houses of Parliament, by Trilochan 
Singh (New Delhi, 1954?); Location of 


Industries in India, by Tulsi Ram Sharma, 


thentic, 


3d edition, revised and enlarged (Bombay, 
1954); Communications in India, issued 
by the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting of the Government (Delhi, [1954}) ; 
and Monthly List of Additions, issued by 
the National Library (Calcutta, 1953?-). 

Regional studies are becoming the vogue 
in India. One of these is the interesting 
research of the Hyderabad Economic Asso- 
ciation, published in six volumes under the 
title Village Studies (Barkatpura, 1952). 

Publication in the field of history con- 
tinues unabated. A comprehensive story 
of India’s past is Arthur Llewellyn Bas- 
ham’s The Wonder That Was India: A 
Survey of the Culture of the Indian Sub- 
continent before the Coming of the 
Muslims (London, [1954]). A History of 
South India from Pre-historic Times to 
the Fall of Vijayanagar, by Kallidai- 
kurichi Aiyah Aiyar Nilakanta Sastri 
(London, [1955]), and Kashmir through 
the Ages, 5000 B. C. to 1954 A. D.; a 
Historical Survey, by Gwasha Lal Kaul 
(Srinagar, 1954), are important additions 
to regional historical works. 
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Some excellent biographies have ap- 
Hector Bolitho’s 


peared in recent years. 
Jinnah, Creator of Pakistan (London, 
[1954]) is probably the most objective study 
of its kind. The first comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, 
political leader of the Untouchables, writ- 
ten by Dhananjay Keer, was published in 
Bombay in 1954. On January 21, 1955, 
the Embassy of India presented to the 
Library a set of the standard biography of 
Mahatma Gandhi in eight volumes, written 
by D. G. Tendulkar and distributed by the 
Publications Department of the Times of 
India Press, in Bombay. 

Studies in philosophy and religion con- 
tinue dominant. A few of the more inter- 
esting are: Religions of Ancient India, by 
Louis Renou (London, 1953) ; The Theo- 
logical Method of Samkara, by R. V. De 
Smet (Rome, 1953); The Indian Church 
of St. Thomas, by E. M. Philip (Nagercoil, 
1950) ; and Christians and Christianity in 
India and Pakistan; a General Survey of 
the Progress of Christianity in India from 
Apostolic Times to the Present Day, by 
Paul Thomas (London, [1954]). 

Two major additions to the knowledge 
of Indian folklore have recently been pub- 
lished. Verrier Elwin’s Tribal Myths of 
Orissa ({Calcutta, New York, 1954]) is a 
monumental volume with a complete motif 
index. The companion work is Kunjabe- 
hari Das’ A Study of Orissan Folk-lore 
(Santiniketan, 1953). 

A beautifully printed and _ illustrated 
study of a little-known field is Jamila Brij 
Bhushan’s Indian Jewellery, Ornaments 
and Decorative Designs (Bombay, 1954). 

The question as to whether Pakistan can 
or cannot be a theocratic democracy is dis- 
cussed by Wilfred Cantwell Smith in Paki- 
stan as an Islamic State. 
Draft (Lahore, [1954}]). 

The Library has added to the security 
of its rare Tibetan Tanjur in the Cone 
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(Choni) edition by acquiring a microfilm 
of it. While Tibetan Buddhist studies con- 
tinue in research centers, one recent title 
writes off an era: Ombres sur le Thibet, 
by Paul Alperine (Paris, [1954]). 

The following are some of the new pe- 
riodicals which have appeared in South 
Asia in recent years: 

Social Welfare, Vol. 1, no. 1, April 1954. 
New Delhi, Central Social Welfare Board. 
Monthly. 

The Ceylon Economist, Vol. 1, no. 1, August 
1950. Colombo, Economic Research Associa- 
tion. Quarterly. 

The Indian Economic Review, Vol. 1, no. 1 


February 1952. Delhi, Delhi School of Eco- 
nomics, University of Delhi. Semiannual. 

The Saugor University Journal, Vol. 1, 1951/ 
52. Saugor. Irregular. 

Journal of the University of Peshawar, Vol. 1, 
no. 1, August 1952. Peshawar. Irregular. 

Journal of the National Education Society of 
Ceylon, no. 1, 1952. Wellawatta, Ceylon. 


Burma 


The most significant postwar publica- 
tion to come out of Burma is the three- 
volume study entitled Comprehensive Re- 
port on Economic and Engineering Survey 
of Burma (Rangoon, 1953). The survey 
was prepared under the auspices of the 
Knappen, Tippetts, Abbett Engineering 
Company, in association with Pierce Man- 
agement, Inc., and Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, Inc. This extensive study opens 
with an introductory statement about na- 
tural resources for Burma’s development, 
and the following chapters provide the 
findings of the research done relative to 
agriculture and irrigation; the transporta- 
tion system, railways, seaports, inland 
waterways, ocean shipping, highways, 
and airways; telecommunications; electric 
power; mineral industries, small-scale man- 
ufacturing industry; and forestry. Scores 
of statistical tables and numerous colored 
maps, cross sections, charts, and plans in- 
crease the value of the study. Unfortu- 
nately there is no index. 


The KMT problem in upper Burma, 
which has commanded the attention of the 
United Nations General Assembly, is dis- 
cussed extensively in Kuomintang Aggres- 
ston Against Burma (Rangoon, 1953), 
issued by the Ministry of Information. It 
is divided into three parts. Part one out- 
lines the history of the KMT aggression, 
with particular reference to the diplomatic 
methods and military operations for effect- 
ing the withdrawal of the Chinese from the 
frontier area of Burma. Part two gives 
the relevant proceedings in the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. Part three relates the KMT 
action as seen by outside observers, par- 
ticularly journalists. The documents in 
the appendices are given both in photostat 
form and in translation. 

A rare book with an old imprint date is 
A Grammar of the Language of Burmah 
(Calcutta, 1845), by Thomas Latter, a 
lieutenant in the Bengal Army during the 
last century. A valuable and extensive 
introduction precedes the grammatical an- 
alysis of the Burmese language. Although 
the transliteration system is archaic, it is 
a rare book and will be of genuine interest 
to students. A Burmese index is included. 

The All Burma Peasant’s Organization, 
which has its headquarters in Rangoon, 
published in 1948 but only recently dis- 
tributed the following series of eight pam- 
phlets relevant to Burma’s economy: Agri- 
cultural Production and Trade in Burma 
(No. 1); State Agricultural Stations and 
Farm Schools for Burma (No. 2); Im- 
provement of Agricultural Marketing in 
Burma (No. 3) ; Rehabilitation of the Agri- 
cultural Industries in Burma (No. 4); 
Farming in Burma (No. 5); Agricultural 
Finance in Burma (No. 6); Agricultural 
Labour in Burma (No. 7) ; and Floods and 
Drought Problems in Burma (No. 8). 


Thailand 


During World War II the Foreign Office 
and Ministry of Economic Warfare in 
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Great Britain prepared Siam Basic Hand- 
book (London, 1945?), which has now be- 
come declassified and is available to the 
general public. Following an introduc- 
tion, which includes a synopsis of Thai his- 
tory, the compilation is divided into two 
principal parts: political and economic. 
Part one provides information on prewar 
and wartime politics in Thailand, includ- 
ing the constitution, central government, 
local government, legal and judicial system, 
and foreign policy. Part two, on Thai 
economic life, gives information on mineral 
resources, agriculture, industries, communi- 
cations, trade, labor and other topics. 
Among the maps is one showing the 20 
provinces of Thailand. 

The National Culture Institute in Bang- 
kok has issued a number of informative 
brochures in the Thailand Culture series. 
Among those prepared by Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon, Silpa Birasri, and other Thai 
writers are the following: The Cultures of 
Thailand; A Brief Survey of Cultural T hai- 
land; Thai Literature and Swasdi Raksa; 
That Architecture and Painting; Loy Kra- 
thong and Songkran Festival; Chao Thi 
and Some Traditions of Thai; Phra Cedi; 
Thai Music; Thai Images of the Buddha; 
Thai Buddhist Sculpture; Modern Art in 
Thailand; and The Preliminary Course of 
Training in Thai Theatrical Art. 

Pra racha lanchakorn lae tra pracham 
tua pracham tamnang (Royal Seals and 
Emblems of Various Persons and Positions) 
was published by the National Library 
(Bangkok, B. E. 2493, 1950) in memory of 
H. R. H. Prince Naris, an eminent artist 
of Thailand. The monograph was pre- 
pared by Phya Anuman Rajadhon, a 
former Head of the Fine Arts Department, 
and one of Thailand’s foremost scholars 
and researchers in Thai ethnology. 


Indochina 


An important collection of documents 
relating to political developments in Indo- 
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china is a publication issued in 1955 by the 
Service de Presse et d’Information of the 
French Embassy in New York, entitled Full 
Texts of the Quadripartite Agreements 
Between Cambodia, France, Laos and 
Vietnam, Signed in Paris on December 29, 
1954. The compilation is No. 8 in the 
Indochinese Affairs series. 

Oudc-ngii; the Modern Writing System 
in Vietnam (Washington, 1955), by 
Nguyén dinh Hoa, will be welcomed by 
those persons who are interested in knowing 
the correct correlation between Vietnamese 
sounds and words, and the spelling of Viet- 
namese words in the conventional orthog- 
raphy. The major part of the book con- 
sists of tables to be used for drilling begin- 
ning students of Vietnamese. The study 
was prepared as an introduction to A 
Course in Modern Written Vietnamese, 
which will appear later in a separate 
volume. 


Sarawak 


With so few books available on Sarawak, 
the new publication Sarawak and Its Gov- 
ernment; a First Book in Civics, by Hugh 
Hickling (Kuching, 1954) adds to knowl- 
edge of this area in Southeast Asia. The 
discussions include: the Council Negri— 
the lawmaking body of Sarawak; the 
written and unwritten laws of Sarawak; 
central and local governments; law and 
order; money in Sarawak; government 
departments; Chinese affairs; education; 
and foreign relations. 


Indonesia 


Fifteenth to appear in the Unesco 
Studies on Compulsory Education is Com- 
pulsory Education in Indonesia (Paris, 
1954), by M. Hutasoit. Like the other 
studies in the series dealing with education 
in various countries, this is designed to 
show how the principle of universal, free, 
and compulsory education can be applied 
in Indonesia, to illustrate some of the prob- 
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lems encountered in developing a satisfac- 
tory educational system in that country, 
and to indicate the solutions which have 
been achieved or are being tested currently. 
For the most part the volume is factual, 
with a minimum of interpretations. It 
summarizes the history of education in 
Indonesia during the Dutch period and 
then relates in detail various aspects of 
education in Indonesia today, including 
the abolition of illiteracy, Muslim educa- 
tion, Chinese education, and provisional 
teacher-training courses. 

A useful book issued by the Indonesian 
Ministry of Information in Djakarta, en- 
titled Basic Information on Indonesia, 
brings together certain articles which ap- 
peared in Indonesian Affairs and other 
publications of that Ministry. The topics 
relating to modern Indonesia include: 
foreign relations, government, economic 


problems, the national press, public health, 
education, and literature. 


Philip pines 


An official publication received from the 
Statistical Center of the University of the 
Philippines in Manila which provides in- 
formation on a variety of subjects is en- 
titled Statistical Services of the Philippine 
Government, Description of Statistics Col- 
lected, Processed and Published (1955). 
The data, collected by the National Eco- 
nomic Council, present an inventory and 
description of the statistical publications 
issued by the principal agencies of the 
Philippine Government. Documents are 
cited dealing with agricultural economics, 
fisheries, forestry, natural resources, popu- 
lation, imports and exports, industry and 
labor, education, libraries, finance, trans- 
portation, and other topics. 
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